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The Problem Of Yurok Anality 


by 
S. H. Posinsky, Ph.D. 


The problem of Yurok anality, which has considerable 
theoretical interest both for psychoanalysis and anthropol- 
ogy, lies in the opposing views held by different students of 
the Yurok (northwestern California)—and in the attempt 
to refute psychoanalytic theory on the basis of the Yurok 
evidence. This paper attempts to demonstrate that the 
several differences in interpretation arise, not so much from 
the putative defects in analytic theory, but from the paucity 
of relevant ethnographic data. We shall turn to this problem 
after a brief survey of Yurok culture and Yurok infancy. 
Yurok Culture 

Measured by the standards of the California Indians, 
the Yurok have an unusual abundance of food (primarily 
salmon and acorns, supplemented by deer, whales, and ber- 
ries) and constitute the highest development of aboriginal 
culture in the State.* The basic foods are dried and stored; 
and the considerable surpluses are channeled into seasonal 
ritual, feast-giving, and workaday hospitality. Yet, despite 
the abundance of food, the Yurok have a morbid fear of 
starvation ; and they are miserly and retentive with all things 
except food, although, as will presently be noted, they seem 
to frustrate their infants from the very moment of birth. 
At any rate, slow and modest eating is a lifelong ideal; and 
the slimness of the men is measured twice daily by their 
ability to squirm headfirst through the very small, ritual exit 
of the sweat house (the male dormitory). And from time 
to time they abstain from food and water, and from sexual 


*The present tense (‘‘the ethnographic present’’) is used to facilitate 
comparative study. The data actually refer to the period before 1849, 
when the area was overrun by gold-seeking white men. 
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intercourse, in the variably prolonged magical observances 
which are aimed at wealth (1, 2, 3, 4). 

This exaggerated emphasis on wealth (dance regalia, 
shell money) and private property (subsistence tracts, houses, 
boats, cemeteries) is most unusual in a non-commercial, un- 
stratified, and relatively simple (gathering) culture; and it 
may be noted that there is a fear of robbery and poverty 
which parallels the fear of starvation. However, wealth and 
property, like the numerous intangible privileges, play a 
predominantly symbolic role in the unending and irresolvable 
struggle for prestige; and they are not achieved by individual 
effort, whether realistic or magical: they are inherited and 
must be validated by dance-sponsorship and feast-giving. 

The private ownership of subsistence properties should 
not be equated with the conditions which prevail in more 
complex cultures. Subsistence items, like property in gen- 
eral, do not enter into trade or monopolistic control; and 
the ‘‘rich man’’ of the village may accelerate his hospitality 
and sharing during periods of hardship. Further, the values 
inherent in private property represent convenience and pres- 
tige. ‘‘Poor men’’ are not hired to work the subsistence 
properties of others; and the few collective tasks are per- 
formed reciprocally among kinsmen. So productive are the 
fishing places and acorn tracts that only the so-called riff- 
raff and adventurers do not own at least one fishing place 
or acorn tract or even a small share in one, apart from the 
subsidiary interests which a man may enjoy in the properties 
of his kinsmen (by blood and marriage). The importance 
of wealth and property is primarily related to prestige con- 
siderations, and the dominant owner may permit others to 
use his subsistence places after his own needs are met. 

At the same time, the exaggerated and basically un- 
realistic emphasis on wealth and property colors Yurok cul- 
ture with a crassness which is difficult to match except among 
certain segments of a modern commercial society. For ex- 
ample, the shaman haggles over a fee before going out to 
treat a patient. Or, despite the severe contamination which 
results from contact with the dead, a man will throw himself 
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into the grave of a friend or kinsman in order to kiss him 
goodby, meanwhile removing with his mouth the dentalium 
shell or two which have been inserted into the perforated 
nasal septum. With comparable mendacity, a rich but 
miserly father may refuse to help his son obtain (‘‘buy’’) 
a wife in an honorific ‘‘full marriage’’ (patrilineal and 
patrilocal) and will provide only a modest bride-price for 
a less dignified ‘‘half marriage’’ (matrilineal and matri- 
local). Not only does the father lose his son (and the son’s 
offspring) by a ‘‘half marriage,’’ but the offspring of the 
marriage are destined to make a poor start in life—their 
future social prestige is based in part on the size of the 
bride-price paid for their mother (5, 6). Or a man may 
borrow a boat, pretend that it is damaged beyond repair, 
and offer to purchase the alleged wreck for a pittance. The 
watchword is, apparently, caveat neighbor. 

Gift-giving is not reciprocal. Thus, a man who wishes 
to ingratiate himself with another may present a valuable 
gift; but he will be fortunate if he receives even a token 
repayment. Similarly, the lending of dance regalia and 
other valuables for the Wealth Display dances is reciprocal 
but is subject to abrupt termination; while the sacred World 
Renewal rites may be disrupted by the fee-haggling of the 
officiating formulist or by the sudden withdrawal of the 
dance sponsors (7, 8, 9). 

Yurok culture is also marked by unusual legalistic ten- 
dencies and litigiousness (10), and by a jealous concern 
with ‘‘face,’’ honor, and prestige. The sexes sleep apart and 
are segregated in eating; daily life is ritualized to an extreme 
degree; and there is a great emphasis on asceticism, self- 
control, restraint, and dignity. Nevertheless, the society is 
described as ‘‘tense’’ and ‘‘anarchistie’’ (11). 

In a tentative appraisal, it may be noted that the Yurok 
are characteristically anal (12, 13, 14). Interestingly, to 
‘‘do business’’ refers both to sexual intercourse and a bowel 
movement (15). Sexual intercourse is believed to result 
inevitably in poverty ; and, although they aspire to Herculean 
sexual potency (the masculine ideal is ten orgasms in one 
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night), they are fixated in the preparatory and defensive as- 
ceticism. 
Yurok Infancy 

In psychoanalytic terms the inordinate passion for 
wealth, like the unrealistic fear of starvation, may be seen 
as a reaction, within a specific cultural milieu, to an infantile 
deprivation. It is in accord with the Yurok ethos that preg- 
nant women work hard, eat sparingly, and avoid prolonged 
sleep. Late in her pregnancy, a woman rubs her abdomen 
every afternoon in order to keep the foetus awake. (This 
is the time of day when the greatest interaction takes place 
within the family; and it is also a time of magical danger.) 
The mother must keep her mouth closed during parturition, 
or the baby will not leave her body. The newborn infant 
is not nursed for the first five or ten days (or more), and it 
**is fed only a little water in which hazel or pine nuts have 
been rubbed, and which looks milky’’ (16). The rational- 
ization is that ‘‘if the child were to take nourishment from 
its mother, the Yurok believe that its jaws would become 
affected and it would soon starve’’ (17). (Not only is 
aggression projected onto the infant, but the punishment is 
also expected to localize itself in the offending organ: the 
‘*biting’’ jaws.) 

There are restrictions on the diet, sexual relations, and 
communal interactions of both parents after childbirth; but 
these are not unusual and have been clarified genetically by 
Reik (18) and Réheim (19). The young infant is permitted 
to nurse in due time; but it does not partake of any other 
food until weaning and is not even permitted to ‘‘steal’’ a 
drink of water during its bath. Weaning is quite early by 
American Indian standards and must occur no later than 
the child’s first birthday, though it should take place ideally 
at six or seven months. From birth until it is able to walk, 
the child is forcibly kept awake from midafternoon until 
sundown. Sleep during this period, the time of the main 
family meal, puts the child in danger of being -bewitched, 
from which death is expected to follow. Creeping, which 
lifts the sexual taboos from the parents, is encouraged: the 
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feet are left free in the cradle basket from the time of birth, 
and the legs are massaged from the twentieth day onward.* 
Bowel training is initiated as soon as the child can walk. 


A Preliminary Problem 

Roéheim indicates that the Yurok infant is unwanted and 
unloved, and that the mother is unusually hostile and frus- 
trating (20). Erikson denies this implicitly and explicitly 
(21). Part of this contradiction springs from the level of 
interpretation. Réheim is concerned with the psychobiologi- 
cal and non-relativistic relationship of mother and infant, 
in the classical Freudian tradition; while Erikson, attempt- 
ing to synthesize cultural relativism and psychoanalytic 
theory, is following the verbal ideals and conscious attitudes, 
or what might be described as the normative (statistical) 
concept of adaptation. The validity of Réheim’s interpreta- 
tion, as well as the significance of Yurok infancy, will be 
clarified in the discussion which follows. For the present, 
however, a preliminary problem remains and is worthy of 
brief discussion. 

Apart from the differences in meaning which anthropol- 
ogists and psychoanalysts bring to the concept of the ‘‘norm’’ 
(22), it is clear that the application of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts to anthropological data poses several difficulties. For 
example, is it valid to interpret a cultural prescription (de- 
layed nursing, early weaning and toilet training, ete.) as 
unconscious aggression or hostility on the part of the mother? 
In brief, the Yurok mother has not invented these culture 
traits and is not acting merely in response to her own un- 
conscious. There is, it would seem, a significant difference— 
namely, social adaptation—between true rituals, or socially 
required behavior in general, and neurotic inventions. To 
the degree that the Yurok mother is socially adapted and is 
*The numbers five, ten, and their combinations are sacred to the Yurok 
and enter into much of their ritual and workaday behavior. It would 
be profitable to inquire further into this obvious digital symbolism and 
to explore the unconscious meaning of the fingers (breast, penis, etc.) 
in this culture. 
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carrying out the reyuirements of her culture, she is not acting 
neurotically. Nevertheless, the frustrations are experienced 
as such by the infant; and, although they are not capable of 
conscious recollection, such painful infantile experiences 
must influence certain aspects of mature personality and be- 
havior. In fact, unless the cycle is broken from without 
(e.g., by technological changes), it may be expected that 
parents who experienced peculiarly intense infantile depri- 
vations will in turn be withholding toward their own chil- 
dren, whether they are aware of the problem or not, and 
despite the inevitably variable cultures in which such with- 
holding takes shape. 

Erikson’s Approach 

Unlike Kroeber (23) and Réheim (24), who see the 
Yurok as markedly anal, Erikson has challenged the concept 
of Yurok anality and has replaced it with a ‘‘tubular’’ (or 
alimentary) fixation—but one in which the upper end of 
the tubular configuration, the mouth, receives the most 
positive educational emphasis. The tubular hypothesis, con- 
veniently reinforced by riverine symbolism, is a neat com- 
promise between orality and anality, except that Erikson 
fails to clarify the infantile causes of adult Yurok anality. 
At any rate, his reasoning follows this sequence: 

‘‘No student of psychoanalytic literature could avoid 
the impression that many of the Yurok ‘traits’ correspond 
to the ‘anal character’ as described by Freud and Abraham. 
Compulsiveness, suspiciousness, miserliness, ete., are said to 
characterize ‘anal-neurotic’ individuals, that is, individuals 
with an infantile history of preoccupation with excretion, 
with a narcissistic holding on to the ‘treasures’ of the 
cloaca... .’’ (25). 

‘So far as we know now, the Yurok does not seem to 
focus any interest, pleasurable or phobic, on feces; and such 
reaction formations as regularity or compulsive orderliness 
do not seem to transgress what could be expected of people 
with a craftsmanship of Yurok level’’ (26). 

‘* |. . 1 carefully inquired into a possible emphasis on 
the time, place, or way of defecation or into possible diffi- 
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culties encountered in this part of child training. However, 
I only met with a rather blank expression, or even slight 
astonishment that anybody should see in these matters a 
problem per se; that a disturbed child may also show dis- 
turbances in this sphere was not denied’’ (27). 

Interestingly, Erikson concedes that there are seemingly 
anal traits among the Yurok. But he does not explain the 
infantile origins of this anality: 

‘‘The affect and attitude criteria of what is called anal 
often seem to fit the official Yurok personality. His ‘‘pleas- 
ure of final evacuation and exhibition of stored-up material’ 
is most conspicuous at dances, when, toward morning, the 
Yurok with a glowing face produces his fabulous treasures 
of headwear ornamented with woodpecker scalps or of ob- 
sidians’’ (28). To describe this as a ‘“‘highly social ex- 
perience of seeing his treasures enhance the prestige of the 
whole tribe’’ (29) is to overlook the unconscious dynamics 
of the situation, the envy (and sometimes, violence) which 
the display of wealth touches off among fellow tribesmen, 
and the decisive fact that the Yurok lack a tribal sense and 
live in an amorphous and unorganized society where kin- 
ship, extending into non-Yurok peoples, takes precedence 
over any communal or tribal loyalties, if such there are (30). 

As indicated, Erikson resolves the problem of Yurok 
anality by postulating an alimentary fixation: 

‘*Yurok child training and the Yurok’s identification of 
world and body focus on the alimentary zone, in the sense 
of ‘the tubular food-carrying passage extending from the 
mouth to the anus,’ with a positive educational emphasis on 
the mouth’’ (31). 

Without entering into a discussion of the interrelation- 
ships between orality and anality, and of the degree of un- 
conscious anality which may be subsumed under certain 
types of oral behavior, we must concede that Erikson is 
justified in assuming an alimentary orientation for the Yurok. 
Unfortunately, he evades the implications of Yurok anality. 

I have indicated elsewhere (32, 33) the ad hoc quality 
of Erikson’s tubular hypothesis; and it is especially partic- 
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ularistic because a high degree of geographical determinism 
is involved. I suggest here, before turning to the problem 
at greater length below, that Réheim’s interpretation of 
Yurok anality is more profound and universal. For the time 
being, however, these incisive comments by Réheim must 
suffice to show the limitations of Erikson’s approach : 
‘*For one thing, the very short time spent by Erikson 
on this field trip is not enough to justify any negative con- 
clusions. In other words, maybe they did not know what he 
was driving at because they did not choose to know. Also, I 
will proceed to show that my concept about what is the so- 
called anal phase differs somewhat from Erikson’s’’ (34). 


Ethnographic Gaps 

Any discussion of Yurok anality must recognize that 
there are significant gaps in the anthropological literature; 
yet the unusual degree of anality cannot be evaded. We may 
agree with Erikson that formal oral training bulks large in 
the post-infantile life of the Yurok child (the emphasis on 
punctilious table manners, slow and modest eating, etc.). 
Yet these late, conscious, exemplary and verbal influences 
do not minimize the importance of the earlier infantile orality 
and anality: the formal training of childhood merely re- 
inforees the earlier and largely non-verbal substratum of 
personality—a substratum which must be both oral and anal 
because of the inseparable anatomical and physiological cor- 
relates. 

Since it did not occur to anthropologists before the 
1930’s that data about infancy were worth collecting,* the 
gaps in the Yurok literature are not unusual. Thus, a com- 
parable problem exists among the Chippewa: 

**Unfortunately, we have little information about the 
institution of sphincter control among Chippewa children. 
A priori one would not expect undue insistence on cleanli- 
ness in a semi-nomadie culture such as this. In the first year 
of life the Chippewa baby spent most of its time in the cradle- 


*Some still refer to psychoanalysis as ‘‘diaperology.’’ 
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board, surrounded by dried padded moss which absorbed its 
urine and faeces. The moss was thrown away and replaced 
when necessary, just as we change diapers in our culture. 
However, one informant said that sphincter control was 
instituted while the child was still on the cradleboard. She 
added in explanation, ‘Women never had as much soap to 
wash with as they do now.’ Another possible reason for 
early training was that the baby generally slept between its 
parents at night. But these bits of data are quite inadequate 
and do not provide conclusive evidence of real severity in 
toilet-training. The anal emphasis in Chippewa folklore 
therefore poses a rather puzzling problem’’ (35). 

It is curious that the developmental phase of anality— 
in the absence of severe infantile traumata or of paranoid de- 
lusions in the adult—should be so puzzling. It is also curi- 
ous that the simple chucking away of diapers, primitive or 
modern, should be implicitly correlated with an absence of 
psychie tension in the infant or between the infant and its 
mother. The earliness of Chippewa toilet training indicates 
otherwise—as does the rich availability of primal-scene mate- 
rial. Nevertheless, it is significant that marked anality mani- 
fests itself, and not merely in folklore, among Chippewa 
adults, even in a semi-nomadic culture without exaggerated 
standards of cleanliness or ‘‘real severity’’ in toilet training. 


Levels of Meaning 

The concept of anality has two levels of meaning: de- 
scriptive and genetic. Thus, on the descriptive level, Yurok 
culture is patently anal—despite Erikson’s dilemma. This 
is not said dogmatically; in fact, Kroeber, the foremost 
student of the Yurok, has pointed out that ‘‘the anal-type 
description . . . seems to agree pretty well with the average 
or modal personality produced under certain cultures. This 
holds for instanee for the Yurok of native California and 
their co-tribes of the same culture’’ (36). Unfortunately, 
this opinion is expressed in a textbook of anthropology, and 
therefore parenthetically. Kroeber has not further discussed 
or clarified Yurok anality in his numerous field-studies, and 
he leaves the genetie aspect of the problem untouched. 
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The genetic meaning of Yurok anality is a more complex 
problem than the descriptive one. But even the best psycho- 
cultural explanation is weakened to some degree or seduced 
into speculation by the inadequacy of the data. This inad- 
equacy is so obvious—and has been so completely overlooked 
—that it warrants further clarification. 

In the first place, almost a half century of ethnographic 
work among the Yurok, from the turn of the century up to 
1943, resulted in numerous reports and theoretical formula- 
tions. Yet a search of the literature reveals no reference to 
anal functioning (in the infant or adult), to anal eroticism, 
or to excremental taboos and magic. The question could 
appropriately have been asked (with Freud, during a dis- 
eussion of Malinowski’s work among the Trobriand Island- 
ers), ‘‘Was, haben denn die Leute keinen Anus?’’ (37). The 
Yurok literature would have answered in the negative.* 

Whether the omission resulted from suppression among 
the informants (or from a process of repression among the 
informants and/or the ethnologists), the fact remains that 
a vital area of information went unnoticed and unrecorded. 
The omission was first corrected by Erikson in 1943, but at 
a rather late date and unsatisfactorily. 

Also, because he is working psychoanalytically and an- 
thropologically at the same time—is, in fact, suspended on 
the dilemma of cultural relativism—Erikson denies that the 
Yurok are obsessional or otherwise neurotic. Réheim, how- 
ever, with his characteristic candor, has indicated the basic 


dilemma: 

**My other objection to Erikson’s description is his op- 
timism. He praises Yurok ‘retentiveness’ in sex as if this 
were a desirable attitude... . 

**Some anthropologists and evidently also Erikson seem 
to think that whatever a ‘culture’ demands must be ‘good’ 
and the main thing is ‘cultural synthesis.’ 

‘*Yet it is clear enough that this culture is super-ego 


*This omission is especially significant in view of the anality expressed 
in Yurok mythology and folklore. 
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dominated in a high degree, that these people who start life 
by saying ‘no’ to their children’s natural appetites continue 
to say ‘no’ to the natural functioning of the sexes’’ (38). 

‘‘T think that this culture with such stringent taboos 
on coitus, with its strong antigenital attitude, institutional- 
ized erying and hypertrophy of a magical wealth complex, 
with its powerful castration anxiety (tendency to separate 
from the female in the sweat house) cannot be healthy. Nor 
could these individuals have been healthy even if a few 
weeks’ stay with the remnants of a people does not reveal 
this’’ (39). 


Pertinent Facts 

Before we elucidate and extend Réheim’s interpretation, 
it is important to note several pertinent facts. First, north- 
western California was inundated by gold-seeking Ameri- 
cans in the middle of the nineteenth century, and there are 
no Yurok informants who remember the aboriginal culture. 
Yet it is the reconstructed precontact culture which is the 
source of contention. Secondly, Yurok culture, characterized 
by an unusually hypertrophied super-ego, reveals abundant 
taboos which refer to oral, urethral, and genital functions. 
lor example, to eat fish and meat during the same meal would 
bring on a calamity; fish and flesh are in such a symbolic 
antithesis that the hands are not washed in running water 
after a meal of venison, for fear of drowning the soul of the 
deer; only that side of the yew tree which faces away from 
the river (fish) may be used in the manufacture of a hunt- 
er’s bow; women may not eat certain foods (e.g., the head 
ot the deer), smoke tobacco, or use male eating-utensils; 


“There is an interesting and familiar antithesis here between the sacred 
and the dangerous, between the basic food and the fear of poisoning. 
Similarly, men replenish the food supply and the entire natural order 
in the World Renewal ceremony, while women create famines and starve 
the world by means of ‘‘starvation medicine’’ (40, 41). On the other 
hand, the black magie which results in disease and death is generally 
practised by men, while curative magic (shamanism) is almost ex- 
clusively a female profession. 
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river water is not used for drinking because it may be con- 
taminated (the rationalization is that someone may have 
thrown in a foetus or a dead dog) ; yet, being the source of 
the most important food, salmon, the river is sacred, and 
even young children are prohibited from urinating into it.* 
In addition, hunters, fishermen, and warriors must be ritually 
clean (ascetic); there is a de facto taboo on sexual inter- 
course during six months of each year; menstrual taboos are 
powerful; and certain sacred rocks along the river cannot 
tolerate corpses or menstruating women, so that these must 
be removed from a boat and earried around the rocks; and 
so on (42, 43). 

In the light of these numerous and specific taboos, it is 
noteworthy, as indicated, that anal functions and taboos 
should be so completely lacking. Since the precontact cul- 
ture can no longer be observed directly, or be precisely re- 
constructed (after a century) on the basis of informants’ 
recollections, we must bear in mind that the aboriginal Yurok 
had an anus. This simple fact, which happily possesses 
universal validity, is sometimes forgotteu. Unfortunately, 
the gaps in the Yurok data are such that it is impossible to 
achieve a rigorous confirmation or refutation of analytic 
theory im classical terms. But, in as much as the problem 
exists and is a source of contention, we must do the best we 
can with the available data. 

At any rate, over a half century of field research by at 
least a dozen anthropologists has resulted in a significant 
dearth of information about Yurok toilet training, anal 
erotism, excremental magic, and the related tabooes. To 
this day, a single sentence sums up our entire corpus of 
knowledge: bowel training is introduced as soon as a child 
can walk, when it is led out of the house by an older sibling 
(44). This paucity of information clarifies Erikson’s dilem- 
ma in interpreting Yurok anality. 

Réheim’s Interpretation 

With the supplementary evidence which is available, 
Réheim has made an insightful case for Yurok anality. Both 
Erikson and Réheim agree that there is an alimentary orien- 
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tation (i.e., an unusual degree of fixation at, or regression to, 
pregenital phases of psychosexual development),* but each 
emphasizes a different pole (oral vs. anal) of this configura- 
tion. In challenging Erikson’s thesis, Réheim points out: 

‘*Mothers frustrate the children orally; the proper way 
to react to this is not to revolt openly but to imitate the 
mother in retentiveness. Hold everything inside, extend 
sphincter morality (Ferenczi) both backward to the oral and 
forward to the genital zone. The most stingy of all human 
beings—that is what I would call the Yurok. They are 
really curmudgeons, ‘genium festo viz suo aestimat.’ This 
restrictive ‘sphincter morality’ is carried over regressively 
to the oral phase’’ (45). 

Réheim also clarifies his own approach to the concept of 
Yurok anality: 

‘*My interpretation is that anal symbolism always means 
‘body contents’ (M. Klein). The men have to become rich, 
i.e., mothers full of ‘good body contents’ (food, feces, embryo, 
ete.), because they have been frustrated by their own mothers. 
Hence their oral aggression is directed against the mother’s 
body, and what follows is the corresponding talio anxiety. 
They will be ‘scooped out,’ empty—i.e., poor. To be rich 
means to be full of good body contents, i.e., food stabilized 
into a fecal symbol. It also means to be magically and am- 
bivalently identical, both with a full, i.e., gratifying, mother 
and with a bad, withholding mother’’ (46). 

Réheim also points out another deficiency in Erikson’s 
interpretation : 

‘*One, there seems to be no emphasis on aggression and 
reaction formation. From my experience with the similar 
esaesa attitude of Normanby Island it seems clear to me that 
‘to distribute’ is merely a reaction formation of ‘to retain’ 
*This alimentary, pregenital orientation vitiates Erikson’s arguments 
(based on cultural relativism) that the Yurok are not truly phobic 
but ‘*well-adjusted.’’ The persistence of many of their taboos into 
contemporary times denies this; but, being comparably anal and re- 
tentive, the Yurok made a better adjustment to White civilization than 
did many other Indian groups. 
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and to retain is the hostile identification with the all-too 
quickly weaning (or in general frustrating, i.e., narcissistic) 
mother. The meaning of the feces as a gift, first discovered 
by Freud, makes it quite clear that its significance cannot 
be separated from the gift received by the child, i.e., milk’”’ 
(47). 

Finally, Réheim emphasizes that the mothers’ behavior 
is more significant than the geographical situation (48) ; but 
this is a peripheral problem and need not detain us. 


Further Formulations 

Réheim’s interpretation of Yurok anality is confirmed 
by my own study of certain aspects of Yurok symbolism 
(49). With the aid of further insights from Klein (50, 51) 
and Burlingham (52), I have arrived at the following for- 
mulation. The Yurok eat moderately and conserve their 
genital resources in order to acquire or retain dentalia (the 
aboriginal shell-money); this is a conscious formula for 
wealth which they practise in their daily behavior and in 
wealth magic. Unconsciously there is a synonymity (in fact, 
identity) of dentalium, breast, feces, penis, as Abraham 
has shown (53)—with anal retentivity being the dominant 
theme. In other words, as Réheim indicated and Burling- 
ham (54) has confirmed, there is a danger of emptiness and 
a comparable danger of fullness; and it is this dilemma 
which places the Yurok in an unstable psychic balance (anal 
sadism). Included among the dangers of fullness are the 
‘‘bad body contents’’ or negative introjects (eg., the 
telogetl, or material and animate ‘pains’’ which are the cause 
of illness and death), and the additional hazards of talio 
anxiety and an ambivalent identification with the mother. 
On the other hand, emptiness is equally dangerous because 
it implies hunger, poverty, weakness, castration, and death. 


Réheim’s interpretation is incomplete because he em- 
phasizes only the alimentary quality of Yurok wealth. Thus, 
he writes of the dentalium money: ‘‘The shells themselves 
are probably female symbols’’ (55). On a preoedipal level 
the shell money is certainly equivalent to a positive introject, 
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or ‘‘good body contents’’; but the money also develops a 
phallic component which reinforces the previous ones. The 
most powerful evidence about the phallic aspect of the den- 
talia comes from the stringent taboo on sexual intercourse 
within the living house: 

‘‘The Yurok hold a strong conviction that dentalium 
money and the congress of the sexes stand in a relation of 
inherent antithesis. This is the reason given for the summer 
mating season: the shells would leave the house in which 
conjugal desires were satisfied, and it is too cold and rainy 
to sleep outdoors in winter. To preserve his money, in other 
words to prevent his becoming a spendthrift, a man bathes 
after contact with his wife, and is careful not to depart 
from the natural positions. Strangely enough, the Yurok 
have a saying that a man who ean exercise his virility 10 
times in one night will become extraordinarily wealthy; but 
there are not wanting those who consider this ideal unattain- 
able by modern human beings’’ (56). 

Without re-tracing the detailed analysis I have made 
elsewhere (57), 1 shall attempt a further formulation. Ego 
development is probably premature, as in an obsessional 
neurosis, ‘‘where the secondary autonomy of the ego has 
been established at an early date’’ (58). The deprivations 
experienced by the child during the oral phase would appear 
to be the basis for this premature ego autonomy. It can 
hardly be followed by an idyllic phase of anality (if such 
there is in any culture); but the Yurok data are inadequate 
to a further investigation of toilet training. Anal trauma- 
tization is not recorded, and need not be postulated. As 
among the Chippewa, toilet training, even if not severe, ap- 
pears to have been early. This would dovetail with the initial 
delay in nursing and the early weaning, which are better 
documented. 

At any rate, a pregenital fixation is manifest. It would 
appear, as indicated, that the markedly anal aspects of this 
fixation (or regression) represent a compromise, though an 
unstable one, between orality and genitality, and that the 
premature development of the ego takes place, not only 
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during the oral frustrations of nursing and weaning, but 
especially during the anal phase—the decisive period of 
object differentiation and of differentiation of self from en- 
vironment. Be that as it may, the Yurok consciously hasten 
the infant toward premature independence. Among the 
results are a marked ambivalence toward both parents and 
both sexes, which derives primarily from the pregenital pe- 
riod but is also reinforced by oedipal rivalries of a positive 
and inverted type, and an unusual degree of separation 
anxiety and castration anxiety (59). 

In addition, there is a similarity between the infantile 
frustration and the later voluntary self-deprivations (e.g., 
modest eating); but also a difference. The original hunger 
and trauma are re-enacted; yet this repetition denies separa- 
tion anxiety and gives the ego some retroactive (and pseudo- 
voluntary) mastery over the original infantile situation. 
Yurok generosity with food serves a similar end and has 
been properly deseribed by Réheim as a reaction formation 
against withholding and the dangers of an identification with 
the frustrating mother. This is indeed a culture with sphinc- 
ter morality. 

Though the ethnographies report only oral rather than 
anal training, both must take place in any culture. It also 
seems clear that the formal education of the oral zone can 
begin only after weaning, and is initiated during the anal 
phase. Thus, premature ego development, sphincter control, 
and anal retentivity become correlated with oral asceticism 
(in which the suckling has already been ‘‘indoctrinated,’’ 
even if informally and preverbally). The correlation be- 
tween oral asceticism and anal retentivity is later reinforced 
by the dangers of genitality. The entire constellation is, in 
fact, markedly akin to a compulsion neurosis. 


Cultural Conditioning 

Erikson denies repeatedly that the Yurok are phobic. 
His denial rests on the fact that their collective compul- 
sion neurosis is culturally conditioned. Needless to say, 
Erikson, in validating the concept of cultural relativism, 
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could hardly have picked a worse example than the Yurok. 
Anthropology is properly relativistic and normative; but this 
does not negate the value of psychobiological concepts of 
potential and optimal function which. transcend cultural 
relativism (60). Glover (61), Halliday (62), and Fromm 
(63) have also indicated, with varying dégrees of emphasis, 
that the relativists postulate an unwarranted degree of human 
malleability. Personality is thus seen as a coordinate of 
statuses and roles, and is explained in terms of a simplistic 
behaviorism: punishment-reward; stimulus-response (64). 
Individual members of a society may be ‘‘maladjusted’’; but 
any society which continues to function is per se ‘‘normal’’ 
or ‘‘healthy.’’ 

There is no room in such a formulation for the growing 
awareness of deep-seated (if latent and genotypical) human 
needs which a society may frustrate or warp, without ceasing 
to function, and that a whole society may then be called 
pathological or dysphoric. In this connection, it may be 
noted that the Yurok are a primitive caricature of full-blown 
Western capitalism and puritanism. 


Goldschmidt’s Critique 

The critique of analytic theory in general, and of Erik- 
son in particular, is expressed by Goldschmidt, who notes a 
resemblance in the puritanical or ‘‘Protestant’’ traits of 
contemporary capitalist societies and the Yurok and Hupa 
of northwestern California: 

‘*We have already noted [among the Yurok and Hupa} 
certain personality characteristics such as a compulsive con- 
cern over asceticism and industriousness, patterns of person- 
al guilt, as well as tendencies toward hostility, competitive- 
ness and loneliness. This group of traits has clear analogs 
with our own culture. Erikson describes them as anal’’ (65). 

Erikson, as noted, describes these traits as anal, but he 
does not characterize Yurok culture or personality in this 
fashion. At any rate, Goldschmidt does not deny or affirm 
the anality of such traits.* But he appreciates and exploits 
the dilemma in which Erikson finds himself :** 
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‘*Psychoanalytic theory, based upon a single culture, 
would derive such a pattern from the child-rearing practices. 
But Erikson discovered that the child rearing practices focus 
no attention on anality; that there are no problems in overt 
behavior of child rearing which suggest a fixation on the 
anal phase, and no myth or fable reflects problems in this 
zone,’’*** (70). 

Goldschmidt then extends his critique: 

‘*Erikson is asserting a requisite functional relation- 
ship (indeed, a causal one) between child training and per- 
sonality traits, but in the absence of methodology he com- 
promises disconformity by finding the nearest loophole. 

‘‘The Yurok-Hupa analogy to the personality formation 
of Western society, combined with rather radical differences 
in childhood training, puts a great strain on the theoretical 
orientation which derives the former from the latter and 
reduces social structure to a mere end-product. The Yurok- 
Hupa data and the comparisons with Western society can be 
brought into a common system of understanding only when 
we reverse the formulation’’ (71). 

There are several fundamental errors in Goldschmidt’s 
critique. Psychoanalytic theory is no longer based on the 
data of a single culture (and it was never Freud’s decision 
to treat only European patients, who made up the bulk of 


*Goldschmidt is primarily interested in a refutation of Max Weber’s 
thesis about the influences of Protestantism on capitalism. Unfor- 
tunately, the Yurok data are completely lacking in time depth: we 
have only a flat photograph of an aboriginal culture. Needless to say, 
Weber’s thesis (which I do not accept) cannot be confirmed or refuted 
on the basis of the ‘‘timeless’’ Yurok data; it requires a documented 
study of influences, relationships, and changes within a culture over a 


period of time. 
**In less than half a page Goldschmidt uses these expressions: ‘‘ Erik- 


son is therefore constrained to suggest .... Erikson’s embarrass- 
ment... . His efforts to make the data conform to theory . . .’’ (66). 


***Yurok myths and fables do reveal anal themes, but these are pro- 
jected onto animals or supernatural beings. See, for example, the 
fable explaining the size of the bear’s anus (67); the myth about the 
ascetic deity with displaced (anal) genitals (68, 69); ete. 
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his practice). Analytic hypotheses have been applied in the 
past thirty years, with variable success, to numerous prim- 
itive cultures. Unfortunately, the results are rarely mean- 
ingful to the professional anthropologist unless they are 
negative; and few of the critics of psychoanalysis (e.g., 
Malinowski) have more than a hazy idea of what Freud dis- 
covered. Nevertheless, recent advances in ego psychology 
(I have in mind the work of Federn, A. Freud, Hartmann, 
Kris, Loewenstein, Erikson) herald a greater rapport between 
psychoanalysis and anthropology—especially since American 
anthropology (until very recently) has been primarily inter- 
ested in variations of behavior rather than uniformities. Yet 
the basic prejudice against unconscious dynamics remains, 
and there is a great partiality toward neo-Freudians who 
operate primarily in terms of sociocultural conditioning 
(Horney, Fromm, et al.). 

Goldschmidt also indicates, and erroneously, that psycho- 
analysis assumes a monolithic causality between methods of 
infant training and the adult personality. Although Freud’s 
pioneering work was addressed primarily to infra-cultural 
and unconscious dynamics, there is no need to ignore the 
fact (as Freud did not) that the ego and super-ego are in- 
fluenced by the cultural milieu. Thus, culture mediates 
between the human organism and its physical environment— 
and leaves its mark on both. Not only does culture channel 
psychobiological drives, giving them phenotypical shape, but 
it is also introjected into the ego and super-ego and becomes 
an essential part (conscious and unconscious) of the adult 
personality. From a dynamic point of view, as Loewald has 
indicated, ego and reality cannot be considered separately ; 
they evolve together and in reciprocal interaction during the 
successive phases of ego-reality integration (72). Methods 
of infant training, in and by themselves, can influence only 
the substratum of the personality. These influences will in- 
evitably be experienced in various drives, affects, and be- 
havior, though generally in a non-verbal manner. 

Cultural variability colors the total psychic functioning 
and prevents a simplistically causal (one-to-one) correspond- 
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ence between infantile experiences and adult personality. 
Thus, in a culture without tobacco or alcohol, oral tensions 
will be directed into other available channels (e.g., betel 
chewing). Conversely, a craving for betel cannot be ex- 
perienced in those cultures where this trait is unknown. 

Further, two distinct cultures may have similar methods 
of infant training, yet the adult personalities may differ con- 
siderably. Similarly, different methods of infant training 
may result in similarities of personality. In brief, infantile 
experiences, though important, are not solely and directly 
causative of the total personality. 

The interesting resemblances between Yurok and ‘‘cap- 
italist’’ personalities (the social and emotional isolation, com- 
petitiveness, insecurity, acquisitiveness, retentivity) rest, not 
on identities of infant training or social structure, though 
there are similarities, but on a series of convergences. These 
include: early weaning and toilet training; an emphasis on 
duty and self-denial, and the avoidance of pleasure; familial 
**self-sufficiency’’ and the absence of formal kinship group- 
ings above the level of the nuclear or extended family; and 
so on. Nevertheless, the two cultures are not strictly com- 
parable. Ours is a market economy; the considerable tech- 
nological productivity and complexity are dependent on 
money and trade; and every person interacts in a vast num- 
ber of institutions and is subject to large degrees of extra- 
familial authority. The Yurok interact in no institution ex- 
cept the family; subsistence bears no relation to money or 
trade; their division of labor is based only on sex and age; 
and there is no specialization.* The essential difference is 
that ours is a society of interdependent specialists, whereas 
each Yurok family is literally self-sufficient. 

The resemblances in personality appear to rest on a 
comparable anality; but these similarities are shaped in dis- 
tinctly different cultures and are thus described as analogies 
or, more correctly, convergences. On the reality level, ‘‘eap- 
*There is incipient specialization in magie and ritual (i.e., among the 
shamans and formulists). 
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italist’’ traits among the Yurok emerge from the unusual 
simplicity of subsistence techniques and the absence of extra- 
familial institutions. Similar personality traits in our cul- 
ture are correlated with the inordinate complexity and pro- 
liferation of techniques and institutions. Hence the reality 
aspects of the two cultures (and personalities) are not com- 
parable. To drive home the distinctions, we may note that 
the Yurok are simple gatherers, ‘‘sedentary nomads,’’ who 
must wait patiently for the basic foods (salmon and acorns) 
to deliver themselves to the feet of the virtuous consumer. 
Our own orientation toward nature, apart from the existence 
of scientific method, is shot through with concepts of mastery, 
exploitation, and aggression. By being passive and virtu- 
ous, the Yurok achieve subsistence, with occasional droughts 
or blights (i.e., failures of the natural ‘‘crops’’) being as- 
eribed to violations of taboo and morality; nature is subject 
to purely moral considerations and causality.** Similar 
behavior in our culture would be essentially magical and un- 
realistic—and would entitle one to free air and water (after 
the rent is paid.) 

Since personality, society, and culture are independent 
variables (hence the complexity of the problem), an analysis 
of the infantile substratum of adult personality should not 
be taken to be an explanation of a total adult personality, or 
a social structure, or the form and history of a particular 
culture within a specific natural environment. 

‘ew psychoanalytically oriented students of man and 
culture would quarrel with Goldschmidt’s formulation that 
the structure of a society ‘‘rewards certain personality con- 
figurations so that they dominate the social scene and set 
the patterns,’’ and that the social structure ‘‘creates a con- 
figuration of demands and tensions which are transmitted 
through child rearing to successive generations’’ (73). 

This formulation does not refute Erikson or psycho- 


**It will be noted presently that Yurok culture is marked by internal 
contradictions on the reality level—contradictions which transcend the 
psychic dilemma. 
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analysis. But it ignores the independent variability of per- 
sonality, society, and culture. It offers no methodological 
insights and merely substitutes the dilemma of Erikson, which 
derives from cultural relativism and incomplete data, for 
the larger theoretical dilemma of Kardiner. Except that it 
is Kardiner in reverse, with social structure being the prime 
determinant. Such formulas are easily reversible because 
they reflect a basic (and insoluble) dilemma: the priority of 
the chicken or the egg. 

Kardiner’s Dilemma 

According to Kardiner (74, 75), the so-called ‘‘ primary 
institutions,’’ that is, the prevailing techniques of infant 
training, result in the development of such ‘‘secondary in- 
stitutions’’ or ‘‘projective systems’’ as ritual, mythology, 
government, ete. The ‘‘basie personality type’’ which is 
shaped by the primary institutions is believed to mediate 
between these and the secondary institutions. 

It is difficult, when using this approach, to estimate 
the effects of technology on personality and on the non- 
technological facets of culture. Also, the concept of a basie 
or modal personality structure remains a moot point. In- 
fantile experiences, as indicated, may be expected to play a 
variable and partial role in adult behavior, though probably 
of a generic rather than a specifie type. 

Nor is Kardiner justified in making a kind of pseudo- 
historical distinction between the monolithically causative 
primary institutions and the secondary institutions. Human 
ontogeny is here compounded with cultural phylogeny; and, 
even if infantile conditioning is seen as crucial for the adult, 
we are not closer to an understanding of the totality of the 
culture and its adaptation to a physical environment. 

It is not necessary to argue the point that Kardiner’s 
primary institutions are not institutions at all as these are 
generally understood. Réheim has pointed out the underly- 
ing weakness of Kardiner’s theoretical position: 

‘‘so this is really a compromise theory; half a hen 
lays an egg and from that egg we get the other half of the 
hen’’ (76). 
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Psychoanalysis and Anthropology 

Unlike Goldschmidt, who rebukes psychoanalysis for an 
allegedly one-to-one correspondence between infant training 
and adult personality, we may note the larger dimensions of 
this problem. It has already been indicated that infant 
training is largely non-verbal (and therefore unconscious 
in its implications), and that adult personality is shaped 
within a cultural milieu. On the other hand, adult person- 
ality is not merely the coordinate of various statuses and 
roles, or a stamp of the ‘‘social mold.’’ Personality, rather, 
is the focus within a specific human being of various and 
variable determinants: constitution, group membership, role, 
and situation* (77). 

The resultant personality, despite statistical clustering 
and patterned deviations within each culture, is literally 
unique in every case. It reflects the cultural milieu; but it 
ean be unravelled only by a genetic-dynamic investigation 
(i.e., psychoanalysis) which requires considerable time and 
effort. Operating within the same cultural milieu as the 
analysand, the analyst takes this facet of the problem for 
granted; and this omission is also dictated by the require- 
ments of the therapeutic situation. Deep investigations into 
the uniqueness of human personality are not the subject 
matter or method of anthropology, and need not be. Yet the 
value of an analysis in depth is not overthrown by the rela- 
tivistic, statistical, and nomative concepts which comprise 
anthropology and the other social sciences. 

In paying primary attention to unconscious processes, 
an area where psychoanalysis is the best available method, 
we need not ignore the conscious and rational aspects of 
personality—or the cultural determinants of personality. 
The infant psyche is, again, not the parent of the culture into 
which it is born and where it is given phenotypical shape. 


*Situational determinants refer to those which are not standard for 
the entire group and are not foreordained by the pattern of social 
interrelationships: childhood illnesses, parental divorce or death, ‘‘ acci- 
dents,’’ ete. 
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Variations of environment, biology, culture, and life expe- 
riences operate against a complete uniformity of personality 
within a culture or among cultures. It is hazardous, when 
dealing with biological or ‘‘culturological’’ problems, to 
assume a total recapitulation of phylogeny by ontogeny; yet 
an understanding of the ontogeny of culture, the area of 
Réheim’s most profound contributions (78, 79), is indis- 
pensable for a knowledge of man and culture. And although 
Réheim’s forte was the unconscious, he did not deny the 
importance of socioeconomic and historical factors (80, 81). 
Culture is, after all, an adaptive process and not merely a 
projective system. 

Cultural Contradictions 

Interestingly enough, the unconscious dilemmas of 
Yurok personality are reflected, on the reality level, in the 
internal contradictions of the culture. The inordinate striv- 
ing for non-utilitarian wealth in a simple society, the struggle 
for symbols of prestige, the incessant rivalries and miserli- 
ness, and so on, may be explained in cultural (rather than 
psychological) terms. 

Thus, a number of interrelated factors—among which 
are the simplicity of techniques and institutions, the density 
of the population, the sedentary life, the surpluses of food, 
the ease and frequency of communication along the river, 
the struggle for wealth and prestige which cannot be re- 
solved decisively in the absence of a supporting technology, 
the weakness of village and tribal solidarity, the absence of 
political controls and integration, and the absence of clans, 
moieties, classes, castes, or any other super-familial social 
structure—combine to give the society a delicate equilibrium 
which is easily upset and must be restored and maintained 
by litigation, indemnities, and ritual. 

[t may even be suspected that the cultural contradictions 
on the reality level reinforce, and are mutually reciprocal 
with, the unconscious psychic dilemmas. This, however, is 
a question which requires further methodological refinement 
and richer data. For the present, therefore, it is possible 
to make a cultural interpretation of Yurok life, via the con- 
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cepts and methods of anthropology, and another interpreta- 
tion in psychoanalytic terms. The methods of investigation, 
like the categories of experience, differ considerably; but it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to synthesize the two types of 
study at this time. The danger is in making invidious com- 
parisons between different methods, or in confusing them by 
glib syntheses. 


Prescribed and Neurotic Behavior 

Several final points remain. They derive from Erik- 
son’s proper refusal to equate unquestioningly that behavior 
which is culturally conditioned, as among the Yurok, and the 
analogous behavior of compulsion neurotics (the deviants of 
another culture). Though Freud pointed out certain similar- 
ities between obsessive behavior and religious rituals, and 
described religion as a collectively shared neurosis, ‘‘the uni- 
versal obsessional neurosis of humanity’’ (82, 83), he did 
not deny that differences exist: ‘‘To be sure this analogy 
does not exhaust the essence of religion’’ (84). Réheim has 
further clarified this problem by analyzing the differences 
between psychopathic magic and socially shared ritual (85). 

For better or worse, man is a psychosocial being; he can 
be studied biologically, but he is never a mere animal. He 
may be more than an animal, or less than an animal; yet he 
cannot evade the consequences of language and the other 
aspects of culture. Just as there is no possibility of a 
‘‘natural’’ man (the philosophers and feral children to the 
contrary), so culture does not exist in the absence of the 
human organism. It is therefore necessary to coordinate 
the criterion of social adaptation with biological and psychic 
concepts of ‘‘health’’ (or optimal function). 

Of the various criteria of psychosocial health in the 
individual (86), soctal adaptation is both basic and relativ- 
istic; genital primacy, within the limits imposed by Balint 
(87), is equally important and non-relativistic; whereas the 
third criterion, imtegration, appears to be a coordinate of 
social adaptation and genital primacy. 

These problems are worthy of further interdisciplinary 
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study. The importance of such study cannot be negated by 
the parochialism which occasionally emanates from psycho- 
analysis and the social sciences—or from the history of medi- 
cine, where psychoanalysis has recently been compared to 
‘‘the cult of phrenology’’ (88). 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it may be noted—despite the obvious gaps 
in the ethnographic data—that Yurok anality is a concept 
which possesses both descriptive and genetic validity. How- 
ever, the data are not really adequate to a decisive confirma- 
tion or refutation of analytie theory in classical terms. 


University College 
Rutgers University 
Newark, New Jersey 
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A Note on Shakespeare’s Sonnet 143 
by 
Gordon Ross Smith, Ph.D. 


Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 

One of her feathered creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 

Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 

To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent— 

So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee, 

Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind, 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind. 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy Wull, 
If thou turn back and my loud erying still. 


Few of Shakespeare’s sonnets have been so much abused 
and so little understood as No. 143. The Hyder Rollins (1) 
variorum edition of the sonnets cites Steevens has having 
called it ‘‘lame and impotent,’’ and the poet’s distress, ‘‘the 
loud blubberings of the great boy Will’’; Conrad as having 
ealled it ‘‘comic,’’ at least to the modern mind; Stopes, ‘‘the 
least dignified of all the poet’s figures’’; and an anonymous 
eritic, a ‘‘mare’s-nest’’ and the ‘‘most stupendous wind-egg 
of them all.’’ E. K. Chambers (2) noted that both J. W. 
Mackail and J. M. Robertson denied it was by Shakespeare. 
More recent writers both on the sonnets and on Shakes- 
peare’s imagery—Hubler (3), Cruttwell (4), Knight (5), 
Watkins (6), Smith (7), Spurgeon (8), Clemen (9), Bald- 
win (10), and Hankins (11)—have either ignored it alto- 
gether or given it only passing mention. 

An explanation is possible, however, providing one is 
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willing to suspend any assumptions one may have made that 
Shakespeare’s writing could express only the commonplace 
or dominant thought of his age.* 

The entire octet is a Homeric simile fully developed 
from a very domestic incident: a housewife’s temporary 
neglect of her infant while she chases after ‘‘one of her 
feathered creatures,’’ presumably a goose. The sestet points 
the parallels: Shakespeare himself is the infant, his mistress 
is the mother, and some plumed gallant is the goose. Shakes- 
peare hopes his mistress may have her erotic will of the court- 
ly goose providing she then return and comfort Will Shake- 
speare. 

What is most remarkable here is that the sonnet reca- 
pitulates the Oedipal attachment and equates it with a ma- 
ture, heterosexual one. We see as in a photographie montage 
both the unmanageable, callous mistress and the unmanage- 
able, indifferent mother; the lover’s longing for his mistress 
and the infant’s for his mother; the feeling of helplessness 
in the lover and the fact of helplessness in the infant; and 
finally, inconsolable grief in both lover and infant unless 
the mistress or mother return. Initially, the infantile dilem- 
ma appears to be a mere recollection, ancient, pallid, and 
almost adventitious, and the formal elements of the octet 
heighten this impression. Only the adult situation as stated 
in the sestet seems vivid and real. But toward the end of 
the sonnet the old and the current situations are not only 
completely combined, but the infantile one becomes dominant. 
When the lover asks his mistress to play the mother’s part, 
we may surmise that the infantile relationship is rising to 
submerge the adult, and when in the last line he refers to 
his own grief as ‘‘my loud crying,’’ then the grief of the 
lover has become identical with the grief of the child; by 


*Schueking (12) and Stoll (13) once made this assumption dogma for 
academic critics, but in recent years it has been much called in ques- 
tion. Taylor (14), Doran (15), Harbage (16), Craig (17), Knights 
18), and Leech (19) have all expressed doub.s, as have many others 
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backward association lover becomes child, and mistress, 
mother: we arrive at the very identifications since made by 
Freud. 

That these parallels are stated concretely instead of be- 
ing formulated abstractly and theoretically as in Freud is 
no proof of accident and therefore nothing to the purpose. 
The extraordinary shifts of rhythm in line four and lines six 
and seven, so remarkably echoing the sense, also lack ab- 
stract formulation, but are not for that reason to be con- 
sidered accidental. The central comparison from which the 
sonnet is wrought must have been intended by Shakespeare, 
and a Freudian interpretation is the only one that explains 
why anyone should make such a comparison. 

Certain interesting inferences can be made from this 
interpretation. The first is that the pattern of grief was set 
in the poet’s infancy, and as a response to deprivation it 
reappeared in maturity and rendered impossible other re- 
sponses, such as Suckling’s, ‘‘If of herself she will not 
love, ... The devil take her!’’ From this we may infer 
that Shakespeare’s infantile love for his mother was im- 
perfectly resolved and incompletely repressed, whence its 
recollection in this sonnet. A comparable view of Shake- 
speare’s personality has been offered by Kanzer (20), who 
from his study of the plays has declared the central theme 
of Shakespeare’s work to ‘‘reflect hysterical defences against 
incestuous attachment to the mother.’’ Finally, we may 
infer that from such psyehie configurations could issue 
Shakespeare’s marriage to a woman eight years his senior 
and also the mother-devotion that Jones (21) found in Hamlet 
and Towne (22) in Cortolanus. 

These inferences are, of course, only speculations. But 
it is clear that sonnet 143 is perfectly intelligible as an artistic 
expression of the relationship of the Oedipus complex to ma- 
ture, heterosexual love. 


The Pennsylvania State University 
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A Note on Richard’s Anxiety Dream 


by 
Gerald H. Zuk 


No dramatic character better fits the case in which the 
fulfillment of a wish severely weakens the strength of the 
ego than Shakespeare’s Richard III. Certainly no man 
would seem to possess greater ego strength than Richard. 
Shakespeare portrays him as a man of intense and set purpose 
who winds his way directly to the goal that he has set himself. 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace 
Have no delight to pass away the time 
Unless to see my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity. 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain 

And hate the idle pleasure of these days 


But he proves himself good enough a wooer to win the heart 
of a lady whose husband he has recently murdered, this in 
spite of his deformity. And his politicking is equally nimble 
enough to gain the prize of the crown, which he so desperately 
desires. 

Richard is not a Macbeth who needs his Lady Macbeth 
to soothe the effects of conscience—he apparently has none. 
True, he joins with the Duke of Buckingham, but this is 
merely expedient to his plans and Buckingham is soon dis- 
missed. He owes no one allegiance and all is sacrificed to his 
lust for power and authority. 

Why then does he experience the anxiety-laden dream 
in the final act of the play? He is not a man much given 
to anxiety nor a man easily conscience-struck. Yet previous 
to the disastrous battle with the Earl of Richmond he is 
shaken with fear and anxiety. 


Have merey Jesu. Soft, I did but dream. 
O coward conscience, how dost thou. afflict me? 
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The light turns blue. It is not dead midnight, 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

Why, do I fear myself? There’s none else by. 

Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No; yes I am. 

Then fly: what, from myself? 

Alack, I love myself. Wherefore, for any good 

That I have done myself? 

O no, alas, I rather hate myself. 
This is Richard’s moment of conscience, his clearest glimpse 
into the intricacies of his soul. But he cannot endure this 
perception of the weakling within him. He must reassure 
himself of his strength and determination. 

Go gentlemen, every man to his charge, 

Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls: 

For conscience is a word that cowards use, 


Devis ‘d at first to keep the strong in awe; 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 


Yet Richard fears the warnings of the ghosts of those he 
has murdered—that he shall ‘‘despair and die’’; he cannot 
shake these words from his mind and they affect his con- 
scious actions. He has lost the capacity to calculate what 
actions others might take against him. His adversaries are 
no longer real but ghostly. 

Slaves, 1 have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die: 

[ think there be six Richmonds in the field, 

Five have I slain today, instead of him, 

A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse. 
And so Richard perishes, no longer fighting others but him- 
self. 

Richard’s downfall would seem to have been precipitated 
by his ascent to the crown. It is in this moment that he 
humiliates and rejects his powerful ally Buckingham, whose 
favors he would have done well to court a while longer. With 
the crown on his head he is no more the usurper but the 
one being usurped. The new role is not very much to his 
liking. Richard is not in any sense a leader; rather he is 
one who would destroy authority and leadership. The new 
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circumstances of his role as king violently disrupt his sense 
of direction. Anxiety is the major symptom of this disrup- 
tion. Latent forces within the superego have now an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. 

My conscience hath a thousand tongues, 

And every tongue brings me a tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain; 

Perjury, in the high’st degree, 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree, 

All several sins, all us’d in each degree, 

Throng all to the bar, erying all, guilty, guilty. 


Richard pleads forgiveness for himself, but the superego 
is stern, absolute and unforgiving. 

I shall despair, there is no creature loves me; 

And if I die, no soul shall pity me, 

Nay, wherefore should they? Since that I myself 

Find in myself, no pity to myself. 


In the final analysis, we have in the character of Richard 
a man possessed of immense psychological and physical 
strength so long as he is in a position to plot against and 
deprive others of power; but a man reduced to absolute 
shambles when he finds himself in a position of power. The 
anxiety dream was merely a symptom of the loss in ego 
strength, a foreshadowing of confusion and uncertainty 
toward future conscious action. This great character study 
of Shakespeare represents an archetype of the individual 
who suddenly experiences a powerful wish-fulfillment, who 
undergoes severe ego stress as a result of the fulfillment, and 
whose ego may be threatened with total dissolution in trying 
tov bring under control previously repressed superego forces. 
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On Pet Names 


by 
David Drake 


Married couples and lovers frequently have pet names 
for each other, although the society does not call for it and 
may even subject it to ridicule. The phenomenon in general, 
and the choice of names by a particular couple, are spon- 
taneous expressions of psychic needs. 

Pet names assure the users that the selves they are with 
each other are not identical with their general social selves, 
or even with their selves among friends. The culture recog- 
nizes three levels of intimacy: (1) That of acquaintances 
who use last names (though modern business relationships 
are exploiting the emotional connotations of first names;) 
(2) Friends who use first names; (3) and of lovers, who 
spontaneously evolve pet names. Because of this meaning 
of pet names, quarreling couples drop them, or use them 
with embarrassment or sarcastic intent. 

The dynamic basis of the separation of the different Egos 
one is with acquaintances, friends, and lovers, is as follows: 
(1) The first name is identified with narcissistic cathexes, 
which can be shared with friends of similar interests and 
temperament. (2) Use of the last name in more socially 
distant situations protects this Ego from being ‘‘called out,”’ 
as it were, and involved beyond the capacities of the relation- 
ship for empathetic satisfactions. (3) The pet name protects 
the special libidinal Egos of the lovers by proclaiming their 
differentness from other Egos—thus it is most frequentiy 
used in moments of intimacy—but also protects the narcis- 
sistic first name’s Egos against total self-surrender in the 
relationship. Thus the pet name is less as well as more in- 
timate than the first name—it involves less of the total self 
but allows more libidinal intensity. Use of first names in 
moments of libidinal intensity may be less of a slight than 
an embarrassment, a self-exposure. It is for this reason too 
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that pet names are often animal (Ego-alien) names, and 
always are playful ‘‘pretend’’ names, rather than culturally 
*‘real’’ names. 

The pet names that a couple consistently call each other 
generally have emerged from a whole array of pet names 
by which they called each other in moments of intimacy early 
in their relationship. The winning out of the particular 
names is psychically determined and provides a valuable 
clue to the nature of the relationship. I have chosen three 
examples to present here. 

One couple is characterized by an extreme identification 
in and sharing of all activities. The couple has taken the 
same course of study in college, share housework, friends, 
hobbies, and reading. The husband’s character is highly 
phallic—he is fascinated by guns, enjoys vigorous outdoor 
activity, and chose a profession that would give him con- 
siderable personal freedom and creativity as well as the 
opportunity to manipulate various phallic tools. However, 
he is highly intolerant of femininity in his wife or women 
generally. He expects women to have an independent non- 
submissive sexually aggressive character and social roles 
identical with those of men. In intercourse, the wife is 
customarily ‘‘on top’’. This couple has the same pet name 
for each other, and that name symbolizes the penis: ‘*‘Thing’’. 


Another couple has a highly oral relationship. Their 
greatest non-physical sharing is conversation. Their mutual 
interests are literary. ‘‘Going out’’ generally consists of go- 
ing to an exotic restaurant. In their physical relationship 
the wife in particular enjoys a great amount of petting, nuzzl- 
ing and kissing. Intercourse is seldom satisfactory to her, a 
fact that she conceals from her husband. The pet name 
that this couple has for each other also shows no sexual dif- 
ferentiation and is oral in libidinal level: ‘‘honeybear’’. A 
bear is an omniverous creature not noted for horns, beak, or 
tail; honey is obviously oral. 


The third example comes from a couple in a monogamous 
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but semi-secret illicit union. The woman sees herself as a 
dependent ‘‘oldfashioned’’ mistress; the man is something 
of a ‘‘bohemian’’ rebel who dislikes conforming to social 
conventions or subordinating himself on jobs. He too, sees 
himself as dominant in the relationship. This couple have 
reached a phallic level of character with acceptance of the 
differences between the sexes. He calls her ‘‘squirrel’’ a 
small, furry, long-tailed animal that symbolizes the clitoris 
and female pubic area; she calls him ‘‘acrane’’, a long-legged 
beaked bird, which, like birds in general, symbolizes the penis. 

All of these examples were created by couples, who, al- 
though they had some intellectual knowledge of psychoanaly- 
sis, had no insight into the significance of their pet names at 
the time they evolved. 
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The Character of the Incest Object: 
A Study of Alternation Between 
Narcissism and Object Choice 


by 


Joseph Vredenburgh 


In Freudian psychoanalytic theory, it is said that the 
organism attempts to find an object for its sexual drives as 
a rediscovery, in effect, of the relationship established with 
its mother during infancy. There are two paths possible 
for this object finding. First, there is the ‘‘anaclitic’’ in 
which the organism seeks its early infantile prototypes, such 
as in its various relationships with its mother. Second, there 
is the ‘‘nareissistic’’ in which the organism is actually seek- 
ing its own body and finds it in someone else. (1) In its 
early stage of development, the infant organism reacts to the 
wholeness of the situation and thus for the organism, it is 
the relationship, rather than the mother as such or the self 
as such, that has significance. In other words, it is in psychic 
maturation only that the organism begins to differentiate 
between itself and other objects, including its mother. (2) 
This paper will develop the idea of the shifting that takes 
place in this primary stage of development as the organism 
differentiates itself and its mother as objects, in terms of the 
shifting field between self and object which later is again 
brought into focus as the maturated organism seeks a love 
object. 

Freud felt narcissism to be a universal and original 
condition, from which object-love later develops without 
necessarily causing the narcissism to disappear. Auto-eroti- 
cism would then develop as many of the infant’s libidinous 
urges were gratified on his own body and auto-eroticism then 
is said to be the sexual activity of the narcissistic phase of 
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the libido. (3) In homosexuality, it is thought that the in- 
dividual narcissistically seeks young men resembling himself 
in order to love them as his mother loved him (560n, Basic 
Writings). This seems to be another direction in which the 
phenomenon of shifting occurs, that is, in the generalizing 
of the narcissistic impulse from the individual to another, 
similar object. Seeking a female as love-object thus involves 
a much more extreme shifting in which the infant-mother 
relationship is in a sense re-established. It is in the case of 
heterosexual attachment that one may use the term ‘‘incest 
object’’ since the female becomes a mother surrogate. Where 
narcissism for the infant was a situation of complete and 
overwhelming protection and attention in its relationship 
with its mother, a stage of secondary narcissism may be as- 
sumed in the relationship with the incest object. In secondary 
narcissism, as so defined, the individual retains a need to be 
nursed and protected while at the same time a need to attend 
to himself in a narcissistic manner even after the selection 
of an incest object. 

It should be remembered that concepts such as narcissism 
apply to so-called normal as well as to so-called neurotic 
individuals. It is in the more neurotic, however, that asso- 
ciated phenomena gather greater significance. Thus, incest 
object is a more precise way of referring to the object choice 
when the individual has a greater and more intense need for 
a mother (or other relative) surrogate. As Brill points out, 
narcissism constitutes a normal development and all persons 
retain narcissistic impulses. In deviations from normal de- 
velopment, however, narcissism is associated with such 
phenomena as homosexuality and paranoia. (4) 

It is the main purpose herein to show how there is a 
shifting on the part of the individual between his secondary 
narcissistic impulses and his close identification with his 
object choice. In the former case, the individual attends 
primarily to himself while, in the latter, the individual bor- 
rows the attitudes, values and neurotic symptoms of the 
object choice. In other words, the individual attempts to 
maintain his integrity as himself while being swept into con- 
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flict in trying simultaneously to become the object. 

That part of the conflict which involves trying to become 
the object choice may be understood, on a single level, as 
the mechanism of love in which one projects one’s own ideals 
upon the object and then attempts to become, in fact, that 
object. In other words, the individual feels that he is less 
than his ideal self. In the love relationship, he sees his 
ideals in the object; and for the individual it is almost as 
if he could become his ideal self were he the object. 

Santayana treats this phenomenon in saying that ‘‘He 
loves what he imagines and worships what he creates.’’ For 
Santayana, the love object is an unnatural being, an ideal 
form created by the highest ideals of the lover. Love is the 
illusion formed from the material of the lover’s attitudes 
and values. (5) 

Theodor Reik, while dissenting from orthodox Freud- 
ian concepts of narcissism in many significant ways, never- 
theless considers the lover’s view of the object-choice to be 
of a similarly narcissistic pattern based on fancy and fantasy. 
For him, the love object is the materialization of an uncon- 
scious image and the realization of an ideal which belongs 
to the lover independently of the nature of the object. (6) 
He goes on to develop a particularly significant point in 
saying that ‘‘romantic love’’ is an emergency situation, in 
which one is in a great and violent rush to rid himself of 
himself in order to change his personality. He cites how 
Romeo falls in love to escape danger and how Juliet appears 
at exactly the right moment for him. This sort of violent 
love becomes a desperate attempt to rescue an ego that is in 
serious danger. In other words, it may be an inadequacy, 
a feeling of inadequacy of a threat of inadequacy to the ego 
that makes the love relationship imperative and heightens 
the tendency toward romanticizing and projecting one’s 
ideals. 

The love object, then, becomes the realization of one’s 
own ideals. In what sense, then, should it develop that 
the narcissistic individual chooses to borrow the values and 
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attitudes of the object, since by this definition they may have 
been his to begin with? 

Karen Horney throws light on this point by character- 
izing the narcissistic individual as one who is on one hand 
deficient in his ability to measure his own values and, on 
the other, greatly dependent upon the estimate of others. 
The individual must build a fantasy world and develop 
a concept of a ‘‘real me’’ which is not necessarily in line 
with the facts. He develops a highly developed self-picture 
which he wants others to recognize as what he is really 
like. It may become a question, for this individual, of other 
people not appreciating him because he is too far above their 
understanding. (8) 

In other words, it may be the case that the individual 
projects his aspirations, not his real values, upon the love 
object. Once having created the image of his own aspira- 
tions, the individual then may set out to achieve his aspira- 
tions by, in a sense, becoming the love object. Many com- 
plications obviously arise in this attempt to become the ob- 
ject, including the fact that the object is a separate individual 
and not really and solely the product of the lover’s imagina- 
tion. Therefore, the lover inevitably must find himself in 
the situation where he not only borrows back his own ideals, 
but also the idiosyncrasies of the object. Thus, conflicts may 
arise as the individual borrows back his own values, for 
instance, while at the same time attempting to incorporate 
the love-object’s values, which may be antagonistic and con- 
trary to those of the lover. In short, the lover may find him- 
self in the difficult position of atempting to incorporate to- 
tally conflicting value systems even though his real purpose 
is to bolster and enhance his own values. 

Aside from these hosts of conflicts that may arise on the 
battleground of the love situation, the principal conflict 
remains essentially between the secondary narcissistic at- 
tending of self and the attempt to become the object. This 
may be understood more clearly if one sees the object choice 
as merely the figure projected upon a total ground of narcis- 
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sistic need, in which the individual is primarily attending 
to himself. 

This entire phenomenon may be stated in brief and 
simple form perhaps in this manner: That the individual 
divides his attention between two real individuals, himself 
and the incest object, and that in consequence of this shift- 
ing of attention, it is often difficult for him to select out 
of the relationship a clear picture of self as self, self as 
object, object as object and object as self. The character of 
the incest object becomes difficult for the individual to as- 
certain, since his attention shifts constantly between himself 
and the object. 

It is in these terms that the love situations in Evelyn 
Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited (9) may be _ understood. 
The early relationship between Charles Ryder and Sebastian 
Marchmain is based on a strongly-homosexual attachment. 
Classic studies on the basis for such attachments were made 
by Freud and Sadger. In his later work, Brill sums up 
these findings in noting narcissism as a halfway phase be- 
tween autoeroticism and object love as the developing in- 
dividual takes first himself as love object before selecting 
another as object. Brill speculates that it is the genitals 
which are first considered the chief things taken by the self 
as love objects and the next step for the individual would 
be the choice of an individual with similar genitalia. The 
homosexual stage would then be a preparation stage before 
the individual is able to form heterosexual love attachments. 
(10) 

The scene in which Charles first meets Julia Marchmain 
illustrates the shifting from homosexual to heterosexual 
interest: ‘‘She so much resembled Sebastian that, sitting 
beside her in the gathering dusk, I was confused by the 
double illusion of familiarity and strangeness ... Her dark 
hair was scarcely longer than Sebastian’s ... Because her 
sex was the palpable difference between the familiar and 
the strange, it seemed to fill the space between us, so that 
I felt her to be especially female as I had felt of no woman 
before.’’ Charles later says that Sebastian was the ‘‘fore- 
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runner.’’ In his relationship with Julia, Charles is not 
portrayed as narcissistic to any degree. On the contrary, 
he is relatively self-sufficient and independent of the views 
of others. (11) His conflict with Julia thus is focused upon 
‘*becoming’’ Julia, and it is interesting to note that the 
romance withered he he refused to accept Julia’s notions of 
Catholicism. Their inability to accept the values of the 
other was the doom of the relationship. Or to put it another 
way, the love relationship was not strong enough for Charles 
to wish to adopt Julia’s values. However, it may be noted 
that Charles did make repeated inquiries into the logic of 
her religious beliefs, which inquiries would be necessary for 
him before he could accept so foreign a value system. Also, 
Charles, an agnostic, did pray with Julia for a sign from 
Lord Marchmain at the latter’s death scene. The separate- 
ness of the couple was too clear for the love relationship to 
last. At the same time, Charles did not need Julia as a 
mother, a fact that was highlighted by her leaving him to 
perform good works as a Catholic, and his not needing her 
furthered the signs of the doom of their relationship. 

While Charles at least came close to building the ties 
of a heterosexual relationship, Sebastian could never come 
close to achieving this. Sebastian resented his mother’s 
overprotection, hated her for it and yet made himself a 
thoroughly dependent person by his drunkenness. He hated 
himself for his dependency and obviously would be afraid 
to put himself into an ineest-object situation, for fear he 
would grow as totally dependent upon another woman as he 
did upon his mother. He remained in a narcissistic stage, 
starting with a toy bear and ending with a crippled man, 
both of whom he could identify with and lavish care upon. 

Sebastian never went through the stage experienced so 
dramatically by Charles in his first meeting with Julia. 
Sebastian, although highly narcissistic, was not advanced 
enough developmentally to seek a heterosexual love object. 

By contrast, Charles did pass beyond the narcissistic 
stage, but it seemed as if his development was limited in 
concentrating only on Julia as a love object. His first wife 
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was not a love object and he neither accepted her care nor 
bothered to accept her attitudes. Only Julia, as Sebastian’s 
successor, seemed possible for him. Yet his chances for a 
love relationship must have been hampered at the start by 
his strong identification with Sebastian. Charles accepted 
Sebastian’s attitudes toward his family, and particularly 
his mother, for instance. Possibly, Charles, as an alter ego 
to Sebastian, could not even accept Julia as an incest object 
because she was too closely associated with Lady Marchmain, 
whom he could not accept in sympathy with the feelings 
of Sebastian. 

Brideshead found the most intense love relationship in 
the middle-class Beryl. Generally incapable of any effectual 
activity, he needed a woman to nurse and care for him. Beryl 
was obviously the surrogate for the strong-willed Lady March- 
main. 

So far as the realization of the incest is concerned, note 
this fragment from the short speech which Brideshead made 
to reduce Julia to tears: ‘‘ ... Beryl is a woman of strict 
Catholic principle fortified by the prejudices of the middle 
oa..." 

Actually, it was quite clear that Beryl, the widow of an 
admiral, was much more tolerantly sophisticated than Brides- 
head and was Catholie to the extent it would help the con- 
summation of the marriage. In other words, Brideshead 
projected upon Beryl his own morality and then borrowed 
it back, probably along with certain middle-class ideas that 
helped strengthen his own position. 

Beryl was easy for everyone but Brideshead to see 
through and understand, for to him, she was a combination 
of herself plus his ideals. Her ‘‘strict Catholic principle’’ 
was doubtless his own. So long as love would last for Brides- 
head, he would continually be confounded on the identity of 
his wife. 

SUMMARY 


It has been shown how the shifting field between self 
and object is brought into focus as the maturated organism 
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seeks an object choice. It was also indicated that this shift- 
ing arises through -the conflict between an individual’s 
secondary narcissistic impulses and his close identification 
with his object choice. 

In the love situation, the individual attempts to insure 
his integrity, through his secondary narcissistic impulses, 
while simultaneously trying to become the object choice 
through a wish to become his ideal self. The individual thus 
divides his attention between self and object, thereby making 
it difficult for him to organize a clear picture of self as self, 
self as object, object as object and object as self. 
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Eros and Mathematics: 
Some Speculations 


by 
William H. Desmonde, Ph. D. 


The following speculations are based upon Freud’s 
hypothesis that Eros is the basic force in the universe, bind- 
ing together all things, and creating order out of the chaos 
caused by Thanatos. 

Similar viewpoints are to be found in many philosophers, 
such as Whitehead, who conceives of ‘‘creativity’’ as a 
central metaphysical principle. If Love is the basic law 
governing all natural processes, it follows that the ultimate 
scientific insight would be an understanding of the workings 
of Eros. 

The quest to formulate in equations the basic rationale 
of all natural movements has been the aim of mathematicians 
and logicians through the ages, since the time of Pythagoras. 
According to Freud’s line of thought, the mathematician, 
in this quest, is really seeking to understand Eros. In psy- 
choanalytic terms, we may say that mathematics is a fune- 
tion of the ego. It is a major intellectual instrument for 
assisting the organism’s instincts in adjustment and fulfill- 
ment. As we know, higher mathematics and logic are neces- 
sary for the development of advanced technology and scien- 
tific insight. Increase in knowledge of logic hence means 
a strengthening of the ego. The ultimate goal of the mathe- 
matician or logician (the unification of all branches of man’s 
knowledge under a small number of formulae) is equivalent 
to the complete understanding of Eros (the basic rationale 
of all natural processes), which would provide for a maximum 
actualization of the organism’s instincts, under the perfectly 
rational guidance of the ego. 

Mathematics has been regarded by a long line of think- 
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ers, from Plato to Husserl, as an ‘‘eidetic discipline’’—a de- 
ductive system resting upon a priori, self-evident truths which 
are to be found by some form of introspection. The truths 
of mathematics (or logic) do not require empirical verifica- 
tion, but are true because they are derived from axioms which 
we find by a type of soul-searching. 

Introspection, of course, is a function of the ego, which 
seeks to understand the nature of the instincts, thereby 
bringing them under rational guidance. We may say, then, 
that the ultimate aim of the logician is to seek within him- 
self for understanding of Eros. Since, according to Freud, 
all of the productive drives are derived from Eros, what 
the mathematician seeks within himself is knowledge of Love. 
Hence, the Platonic tradition is correct in asserting that the 
basic axioms of logic can be found by seeking within our- 
selves. The Truth resides within each man, in his life-instinct. 
By understanding the way in which our creative powers 
operate, the ego improves its function of bringing the id 
under the guidance of reality. 

Eros manifests itself in the union of the masculine and 
feminine components; when each is attuned to the other, 
creativity occurs. Thus, the inner quest to understand Eros 
is intimately connected with the problem of the harmonious 
blending of the male and female elements within each person. 
Here we may regard ourselves as being, to some extent, ante- 
dated by one of the founders of mathematics and logic, 
Pythagoras, who conceived of Reality as the harmonious 
blending of opposites, and who believed that mathematics 
expressed the key to this harmony. 

It is instructive to note that, running through pre- 
Socratic, Platonic, and neo-Platonie philosophy is the notion 
that ‘‘all numbers are generated out of an undifferentiated 
dyad.’’ It is also of interest to note that in ancient times 
all odd numbers were regarded as male, and all even num- 
bers as female. (1) This may be connected with the fact 
that modern logicians have found that all of mathematics 
can be deduced from three basie concepts, ‘‘1,’’ ‘‘O,’’ and 
“4 ’’ In ancient times, these symbols represented the male 
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and female principles, along with the symbol of eternity, or 
copulation—the joining of these sexual principles. By the 
way, logicians define ‘‘1’’ as ‘‘the class of all classes con- 
taining one member’’, and ‘‘0’’ as ‘‘the class of all classes 
containing no members.’’ (The etymological root of the 
word ‘‘member’’ is ‘‘a bodily limb.’’ 

The intimate connection between the quest for all-ex- 
plaining logical or mathematical formulae and problems of 
sexual harmony is also indicated in the fact that in ancient 
times the universe was believed to operate according to moral 
principles. What we now eall ‘‘scientific laws’’ were then 
identified with moral laws immanent in the universe. That 
is to say, the cosmos was believed to be ordered by a divine 
justice. 

Now what we mean by ‘‘justice’’ is the harmonizing of 
opposing principles into a loving union. Hence, justice and 
the workings of Eros may be identified. Eros is manifested 
by the joining together of the male and female principles 
into a loving fusion. Injustice may be regarded as the dis- 
harmony of the sexual components. Victor Calef has re- 
cently discussed the relationship between the quest for justice 
and problems of sexual differentiation. (2) He found 
grounds for the hypothesis that the drive for justice is con- 
nected with an inner need to reconcile the difference between 
the sexes, and to bring the male and female principles to- 
gether into a harmonious union. 

From the earliest times, mathematics has been closely 
associated with the quest for justice—the principle of divine 
order. Indeed, justice is frequently represented by balanced 
scales. Geometry and mathematics in antiquity are con- 
nected with the fair measurement of land and the numbering 
of goods to be traded. Mathematics was important in ancient 
astrology, the attempt to discern a man’s destiny by the stars. 

Is it not possible that mathematicians and logicians seek 
for the basic principle of justice, or order in the universe 
(Eros), out of a deep, unconscious social insecurity within 
themselves? The need to understand Eros may stem from 
an implicit recognition of some inner imbalance, which must 
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be corrected. This quest for inner unity may also contribute 
to an understanding of some of the determinants of mathe- 
matical genius. 

The problem of the ontological basis for logic and mathe- 
maties is very old in the history of thought, and opinion at 
present is sharply divided among notable thinkers. The 
speculations offered in this essay may prove germane to 
some of these important problems in the philosophy of science. 

(For expository purposes, I have used the terms ‘‘mathe- 
matics’’ and ‘‘logic’’? as more or less synonymous in this 
essay. Actually, mathematics is now regarded as a branch 
of logic.) 


Rosemont 
Hopewell Junction 
New York 
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A Psychoanalytic Note 
On The Functicn of The Bible 


by 


Dorothy F. Zeligs 


The writer has for some time been engaged in a psycho- 
analytic study of biblical personalities, a number of which 
have appeared in American Imago. 

One of the interesting concepts that emerged from these 
studies was a point of view about the nature and function 
of the Bible as a whole. She sees the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment) as an expression of the Hebraic approach to what 
is regarded as the nuclear psychological conflict of each 
human being—the Oedipal struggle. 

This body of literature might be considered as perform- 
ing the same function for the Hebrews as the Oedipus Rex 
drama did for the ancient Greeks. However, instead of 
their heroes acting out the primordial crime as Oedipus did, 
the Hebrews, through centuries of struggle, slowly evolved 
a form of sublimation, a religion and morality which found 
expression in their principles of ethical monotheism and in 
their social and cultural standards for group living. 

The text of the Bible contains the story of this evolution. 
The Bible is a remarkable expression of the development of 
the superego, the heir to the Oedipal conflict, portrayed 
as a group drama, with its leaders as the representative 
actors. It is the dynamic expression of a whole people 
involved in a spiritual struggle and a phase of development 
in a world where their efforts represented a fairly new 
type of solution—the solution of ethical monotheism as re- 
lated to the everyday life of the group. 

The particular forms which this conflict took, its mas- 
sive repression of incestuous wishes toward the mother and 
the consequent increase of ambivalence between father and 
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son, the efforts to overcome this hostility along construc- 
tive lines, the instinctual renunciations that led to identifica- 
tion with a monotheistic Father-God and increased feelings 
of kinship in the group, all these forees can be observed in 
the lives of many of the biblical heroes. 

The theme that runs like a unifying thread through 
the various books of the Bible is the story of man’s struggle 
between his instinctual impulses and his wish and need for 
socialization. This is indeed the kernel of the Oedipal con- 
flict. In studies of six personalities of the heroes of early 
Israel, the writer found the Oedipal theme the dominant 
one in their lives. Moreover, there were many instances in 
the text of the ‘‘return of the repressed,’’ the longing for 
the mother, which came out in disguised and symbolic ways. 

The Bible repeats this struggle and this theme in many 
ways and through various media, in the realistic personal 
conflicts of its heroes, through legend and symbolism, in 
poetic and prophetic expression, and through song and 
proverb. It is because the struggle in itself was so important 
that the Bible did not hesitate to reveal with a frankness 
that is often embarrassing to its readers, the real faults and 
shortcomings of its heroes. The Bible is a story of human 
conflict and endeavor rather than the presentation of per- 
fect examples to be followed. As the civilization of Israel 
progressed from early times through the centuries, this 
struggle took on a more purified form until it reached a high 
degree of sublimated expression in the writings of the 
prophets. But its basic nature was the same—man’s efforts 
to find a modus vivendi between his instinctual wishes and 


his conscience. 

It seems that different stages of civilization create areas 
of conflict common to a people as a whole. This community 
of conflict probably helps to lend a particular character 
to the civilization. In this sense, the Bible can be seen as 
a unique product of the Hebraic group at a certain period 
in its development. It can be understood as an expression 
of the group mind, a folk literature brought into being 
through its gifted story-tellers and myth-makers, who made 
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vocal the thoughts and feelings of the people. The leaders 
through whose experiences the stories are told reflect not 
only their individual conflicts but also the group spirit. It 
is because their conflicts are typical of the group and yet 
new solutions are attempted that these people are leaders. 

In this mass Oedipal conflict which the Bible expresses, 
the feelings for the mother were sublimated in a love for 
the ‘‘land,’’ which became the good mother, ‘‘flowing with 
milk and honey,’’ and in an acceptance of the Torah, or 
religious law. The influence of both these factors in the 
development of Judaism and the Jewish superego have been 
discussed in interesting articles by Dr. Rosenzweig and Dr. 
Brenner respectively. (1, 2) 

It seems significant that after the first loss of the land 
suffered by the Hebrews through the conquest of the Baby- 
lonians, the subsequent happy return to Canaan was marked 
by two events, the rebuilding of the Temple and a renewed 
emphasis upon the study and observance of the Torah. The 
relationship is clear. Only by worshipping God and obeying 
His commandments would they feel any security in possess- 
ing the land. 

In the later destruction of the Kingdom of Judah by 
the Romans and the more widespread exile of Jews to other 
lands, a more complete substitution of the Law for the Land 
was achieved, and the Jews became the people of the Book. 
Thus even the symbolic mother had to be renounced in favor 
of a more spiritualized, internalized identification with the 
‘‘words’’ of the Father. He thus granted His followers a 
“‘way of life’’ in which adult sexuality was sanctioned, and 
in which a benign Superego exerted a controlling but per- 
missive influence ever the whole of existence. 

The difference between the Greek and the Hebraic ap- 
proach to this basic phase of development in human life is 
clear. The former is strictly deterministic, while the latter 
allows room for the creative faculties in man to aid him 
in the solution of the struggle. That is why the Bible is so 
much more comprehensive, so much more varied, and so less 
neatly put together than the compact Greek drama. The 
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Hebraic approach allows of almost infinite variations and 
of potentialities for change and growth. Perhaps that is 
why, also, the Bible was so many hundreds of years in the 
making. The Greek drama portrays the experience of a 
single individual; the Bible is the story of a group. Per- 
haps it is only in the development of a group superego that 
a religion such as ethical monotheism can emerge. 

This concept of the purpose and function of the Bible 
would offer some explanation of the unique role which this 
literature has played in the Judeo-Christian culture of the 
Western world. The powerful affects associated with the 
Oedipal conflict and the formation of the superego are re- 
lated to this body of literature. Perhaps this is the reason, 
also, why even psychoanalytic investigation has been so sur- 
prisingly limited in this field. To look at the ‘‘father’’ 
critically can become a forbidden form of voyeurism. But 
only by daring to do so can we fully appreciate how the very 
human struggles of these group fathers led to the growth 
and development of the social and moral concepts which are 
the foundation of our own present-day culture. 
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Saul, The Tragic King 


Part One 


by 


Dorothy F. Zeligs 


Saul, the first king of ancient Israel, is often described as 
a tragic figure. In the classical meaning of the word, the es- 
sence of tragedy is a blind and futile struggle against one’s 
destiny. Psychoanalytically, it can be seen as the battle with 
unconscious conflicts, and in this sense the word befittingly 
describes the subject of this study. 

The personality of Saul is of special interest to the 
psychoanalyst, for this king of antiquity is clearly portrayed 
as suffering from an emotional malady, or, in the graphic 
terminology of the Bible, being possessed by an ‘‘evil spirit.’’ 
The purpose of this study is to present a developmental pic- 
ture of Saul’s history and his patterns of behavior to see if 
there is a psychological consistency in the biblical material 
concerning him, and to discern, if possible, the specific nature 
of his conflicts. 

This first monarch of ancient Israel appears upon the 
scene of Hebrew history in the unassuming role of a farm- 
er’s son, who together with a servant is engaged in looking 
for his father’s strayed donkeys. The impression one gets 
from this situation is that Saul is still quite a young man 
and, as such, logically subject to parental guidance and con- 
trol. The Bible, in fact, calls him ‘‘young and goodly.’’ Yet 
Saul at this time was already the father of a number of 
children, according to the more convincing of the two pos- 
sible interpretations of available chronological data. (1) His 
son Jonathan was evidently old enough to serve as a soldier 
of unusual courage and strategy only two years later. (2) 
Saul therefore must have been a man who had reached the 
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prime of life when we first meet him on his quest for the lost 
donkeys. 

The question that might occur to one is why Saul, the 
son of a prosperous farmer, should have been sent upon this 
rather humble errand. It is true that donkeys were valuable 
animals, and also that in those times even men of substance 
occupied themselves with the ordinary tasks of their day. 
But a duty such as this would seem more suited to a younger 
man like Jonathan. Nor is there any doubt whether Saul 
undertook this obligation of his own free will or was com- 
missioned to do so by his father. The Bible says clearly that 
Saul was sent by his father upon this mission. Perhaps it 
is not without significance that Saul’s introduction to history 
is in this role of carrying out a task given to him by his 
father, as we shall see. 

As Saul and the servant wander farther and farther 
from home in their unsuccessful search, Saul becomes uneasy 
and says, ‘Come and let us return; lest my father leave car- 
ing for the asses, and become anxious concerning us.’ 

The servant replies that they are now in the vicinity 
of the city where Samuel is residing and suggests that they 
consult him regarding the whereabouts of the lost animals. 
Saul’s first reaction to this is that they do not have a present 
to bring the man of God. The servant says that he has a 
small silver coin which he will use for this purpose, and the 
two proceed to the city, probably Ramah, which is Samuel’s 
home. 

In this brief introductory episode, we see Saul yielding 
twice to suggestions that come from others, first, his father, 
and then, the servant. We also see him expressing concern 
twice about the expectations of a father-figure, first, that his 
father would be expecting them home and second, that Sam- 
uel would expect a gift. It is interesting that the servant 
has a small silver coin with him but the son of the master 
does not, thus placing Saul in a position of dependency 
toward the servant. In fact, when he comments upon his 
father’s anxiety about their absence, Saul puts the servant 
upon the same level as himself, using the pronoun us. 
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This first view of Saul also seems to reveal a certain 
incongruity between his physical appearance and his de- 
meanor. We are told that ‘‘there was not among the chil- 
dren of Israel a goodlier person that he; from his shoulders 
and upward he was higher than any of the people.’’ Yet 
he gives the impression of being modest and unassuming to 
the point of timidity. 

This man was evidently completely unprepared psycho- 
logically for the ‘‘moment of destiny’’ that was so close at 
hand. There is something almost comic in the situation of 
this princely-looking man, engaged in looking for his father’s 
donkeys, being met by Samuel and elevated at once to a 
place of high honor. It has a folk-tale atmosphere of a 
prince in disguise. But such a prince must usually perform 
some act of unusual merit before the kingdom is bestowed 
upon him. In Saul’s case, the prize was given first and the 
act of merit had to come later. 

According to the biblical story, Samuel was instructed 
by the voice of God to expect Saul, and he met the two men 
within the city gates. Without any preliminaries, Saul was 
invited to be Samuel’s guest at the sacrificial meal that 
was about to take place on the hilltop. He was assured 
that his father’s donkeys had been found. Samuel then 
said, ‘On whom is all the desire of Israel? Is it not on thee 
and on all thy father’s house?’ Saul must have been utterly 
bewildered at what was taking place. He replied, Am I not 
a Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? and 
my family the least of all the families of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin? wherefore then speakest thou to me after this 
manner?’ 

Samuel’s own reasons for this choice are discussed at 
length in an earlier study by the writer, which deals with 
the character of this prophet-priest. (3) Briefly, Samuel 
must have been impressed at once by Saul’s striking physique 
and handsome face, and decided that here was a man who 
might fill the need for a king, a need insisted upon by the 
neople and reluctantly agreed to by the priestly leader of 
Israel. Samuel clearly wanted a man who would be a war- 
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rior-king, for Isarel at this time was oppressed by foes, 
chiefly the Philistines, and its very existence was in danger. 
At the same time, the priest would prefer someone of a sub- 
missive and dependent nature, who would offer as little com- 
petition as possible to Samuel’s own power. 

Perhaps he recognized this quality at once in a person 
of Saul’s position who is occupied in hunting for his father’s 
lost donkey’s. However, there can be little question that 
positive feelings must also have entered into Samuel’s choice 
of Saul. He may have felt strongly drawn to this handsome 
man, seeing in him, perhaps, an ego-ideal on a physical level 
which Samuel had not attained himself. 

Saul was treated as the guest of honor at the ensuing 
feast, being served the choicest portion of the meat. Then he 
was taken to Samuel’s house, where the prophet talked with 
him as they sat upon the house-top in the cool of the evening. 
Nothing is said of the content of this talk but we can assume 
that in the course of it, the relationship between the two 
was more firmly established, Samuel probably becoming an 
important father-figure to the younger man. Saul must have 
known of Samuel before, but evidently had not met the 
spiritual leader of Israel in person, for when they first saw 
each other, Saul did not know him. 

The next day at sunrise Samuel called Saul, who slept 
in the guest-chamber on the roof, and accompanied him to 
the edge of the city. Then the servant was sent ahead and 
Samuel secretly anointed Saul king of Israel, pouring a vial 
of oil over his head and kissing him. Samuel then told Saul 
of several episodes that would take place on his way home, 
thus demonstrating his clairvoyant powers. First, Saul 
would meet two men on the road near the tomb of Rachel, 
bordering on the land oceupied by the tribe of Benjamin. 
They would assure him that his father’s donkeys had been 
found and that his father had ceased to be anxious about 
the lost animals and was now concerned about his son. 

Curiously, these are the very words which Saul himself 
had used the day before in speaking to the servant. Samuel 
now seemed to be expressing Saul’s thoughts, as if in em- 
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pathic relationship with the younger man. This quality of 
almost mystical union can be discerned in the three episodes 
that Samuel predicts and which Saul later experiences. They 
have a dream-like, or myth-like atmosphere and seem to be 
a projection of the unconscious of both Samuel and Saul, as 
we shall see. 

Why should the message referred to above be brought 
to Saul by two men near the tomb of Rachel, at the border 
of the land of Benjamin? Biblical critics differ on the ac- 
tual site of the tomb of Rachel but tradition places it near 
Bethlehem, which does not border on the territory of Ben- 
jamin. Regardless of this factual uncertainty, the psycho- 
logical problem remains the same. Is there any significance 
to this particular area as the spot chosen for the message to 
be delivered ? 

It might be helpful if we viewed this geographic loca- 
tion as having meaning on a symbolic level. The father’s 
anxiety about Saul, a form of love for the cbedient and sub- 
missive son, is expressed near the tomb of Rachel, who is 
known as a mother of Israel. This occurs when Saul is about 
to re-enter his own ‘‘land,’’ another symbol of the mother. 
Thus, two men bring the message in an area of two mother 
symbols, both elements doubled as if to emphasize their 
significance. Yet in this very emphasis there may be an ele- 
ment of denial, as if the opposite were true. 

The locale in this episode, therefore, may be express- 
ing the condition under which the father will be loving to 
the son: if he is submissive to the father and renounces the 
mother. The use of the number two may further suggest 
the repression of the Oedipal trilogy and the resulting rela- 
tionship between father and son, beside the tomb of the dead 
mother. 

The next incident which takes place in accordance with 
Samuel’s prediction occurs at the terebinth, or oak tree, of 
Tabor. There Saul meets three men who are on the way to 
Bethel, a place of worship and sacrifice. One of them is 
carrying three kids, another three loaves of bread, and the 
third, a bottle of wine. These men greet Saul and give him 
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two of the three loaves of bread. 

What can be the meaning of this rather singular episode? 
It has a folk-tale quality, utilizing the numbers three and 
two. Again, from a geographic point of view, the two 
places mentioned are not in harmony with reality factors. 
Bethel is a town south of Ramah, and Tabor, the name 
familiarly associated with Mount Tabor, is located consider- 
ably farther to the north, in Lower Galilee. 

It is likely that the word Bethel is being used here in 
its literal meaning, House of God, and could refer to any 
place of worship. What, however, is the significance of 
Mount Tabor, a place quite remote from Saul’s itinerary? 
Since there is no factual explanation available, let us indulge 
in the liberty of free association. Mount Tabor recalls Deb- 
orah, an outstanding judge and prophetess, one of the 
mothers of Israel, who dwelt beneath her famous palm-tree 
in the territory between Ramah and Bethel. The former was 
Samuel’s home and the latter, a town included in his cireuit 
tours. Deborah must have been an important parental 
figure to Samuel who, no doubt, frequently passed the site 
of her former home and the well-known palm-tree on his 
journeys from Ramah to Bethel. 

It was Deborah who once summoned Barak, a military 
leader, and instructed him to lead an army to Mount Tabor 
for the purpose of freeing the Israelites in that area from 
Canaanite subjection and rule. Again, we have powerful 
parental figures involved in the geographic background 
where Saul goes through the second experience foretold by 
Samuel. Again, landscape and localities seem to be utilized 
in the same symbolic fashion as they are often used in 
dreams. Samuel may have identified with Deborah as the 
judge and prophetess chosen by God to free the Israelites 
by inspiring a military leader to perform this task. Was he 
perhaps playing the role of a great phallic mother and sum- 
moning Saul to carry out a mission, just as Deborah did with 
Barak? What would this mean psychologically for Saul? 

Another note in the scene which indicates symbolism 
rather than reality is in the rather odd division of labor 
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among the three men who meet Saul here. One is carrying 
three kids, a rather heavy burden, while the other two have 
only the wine and the bread. These three men may symbol- 
ize the phallic father on his way down from the mountam 
to the house of God, that is, the sexual father about to pos- 
sess the mother. Thus, the background recalls the powerful 
mother who made a puppet leader out of Barak, while in 
the foreground there is the figure of the potent father. Here 
again there seems to be a contradictory element. What could 
be the meaning of representing both the phallic mother and 
the phallic father? 

Both are, in fact, threatening figures to the unconscious. 
The woman with a phallus is the castrating mother who 
forces the son to submit to her, and the phallic father is, 
of course, always the potential castrator. The neurotic son 
who gives up a goodly portion of his heterosexuality general- 
ly does so because he is threatened by both parental figures, 
the seducing, controlling mother as well as the powerful 
father. 

Together with the threat there is usually a promise. 
Deborah made a hero out of the obedient Barak. The ‘‘three 
men’’ meet the dutiful Saul and bestow upon him a portion 
of the sacrifice intended for God. The submissive son en- 
joys the protection of the mother and has a share in the 
omnipotence of the father. 

The meat and wine, customary objects in ritual and 
sacrifice, are retained by the father, significant, perhaps, of 
the spiritual leadership which Samuel plans to keep for 
himself. Bread, the proverbial staff of life, may represent 
here the more earthly, or mundane power. But Samuel is 
loth to part with all of it, retaining a third for himself. 

The final episode in this curious series of events occurs 
near another high-place, a hill where sacrifices to God were 
made. Here Saul met a band of prophets coming down, 
playing upon their musical instruments and chanting their 
prophecies. These ‘‘men of God’’ had a close relationship 
with Samuel, being his disciples and protégés. As Saul 
met them, ‘‘the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him 
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and he prophesied among them.’’ Saul thus identified him- 
self with the followers of Samuel. That this role was a 
completely new one for Saul is made clear by the reaction 
of the people, who said to one another, ‘What is this that is 
come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ Evidently there was something in the personality 
of Saul as his neighbors saw him that did not seem appropri- 
ate to the new part he was playing. It seems clear that Saul 
became a changed man during the period of less than a day 
that he spent with Samuel. We are, in fact, told that after 
Saul’s anointment by the priest, ‘‘God gave him another 
heart.’’ This third episode seems to indicate a complete sub- 
mission of the son to the father and the absence of any 
mother symbols. 

The three episodes described above may represent the 
stages of transition by which Saul enters into a relationship 
with Samuel, becoming the submissive son who gives up 
incestuous wishes, often synonymous with heterosexuality, 
and thus shares in the father’s omnipotence. If Samuel 
wanted to bind Saul to him by a sublimated form of homo- 
sexual submission, it was necessary to persuade him to give 
up a certain portion of his heterosexual feelings. Saul evi- 
dently was already oriented to this pattern, for he seems to 
have acquiesced readily to Samuel’s plan for him. 

The avoidance of the Oedipal problem is typical of 
biblical tradition. This conflict may have found a disguised 
outlet in the three experiences described above, indicating 
a return of the repressed. 

In giving this interpretation of the three episodes, we 
are using the language of the Bible almost as one uses the 
free associations or dreams of a patient. Is there any justi- 
fication for such usage? Are we not analyzing the editors 
of the Bible who put the story together rather than Saul and 
Samuel? 

It is assumed that the life stories of these biblical char- 
acters existed as oral tradition before they were written 
down. The biblical writers were men of genius who must 
have possessed great skill in capturing the mood and even 
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the phraseology of folk expression. Moreover, they were 
themselves so close to the people that they could experience 
and give expression to the latent thought and feeling of the 
masses, like the myth-makers of even earlier times. The use 
of symbolic details may represent folk thinking, which is 
akin to the myth in its psychological significance. 

Returning to our analysis, it might be well to consider 
here what information, if any, the Bible gives regarding 
Saul’s parentage. His father, Kish, is described as a ‘‘mighty 
man of valour.’’ In biblical parlance, this may indicate 
social prestige rather than physical prowess. Kish was a 
wealthy farmer and probably regarded as a pillar of society. 
Except for the one descriptive phrase, which occurs at the 
very beginning of Saul’s history, little more is known about 
Kish. There is no reference to Saul’s mother, not even her 
name being mentioned. 

When Saul returned home, he evidently did not reveal 
his secret anointment to anyone. Of his public selection as 
king, the Bible gives two varying accounts. Some biblical 
eritics attribute these seemingly contradictory versions to 
the work of different editors. However, the traditional 
point of view that both events occurred as described does 
not seem to lack either realistic or psychological validity. 

In the first account, Samuel calls a national assembly 
for the purpose of selecting a king. But before the actual 
choice is made, he again rebukes the people for having re- 
quested a king, saying that this amounted to a rejection of 
God Himself. This was hardly an auspicious way in which 
to present a leader, and indicates Samuel’s reluctance to 
carry out the will of the people. It presages his ambivalence 
to the person who is to fill the role of king. As for the new 
ruler himself, he was being invited to enter into his king- 
dom with feelings of guilt, as a representative of something 
‘*bad’’ that the people had asked of God. The people, too, 
could more readily come to regard him as an evil father- 
figure in contrast to Samuel, the good father. 

The method that was used to select a king was the cast- 
ing of lots. The choice fell upon Saul but when they looked 
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for him, he could not be found. They finally discovered 
him hiding among the baggage. This baggage probably con- 
sisted of the saddles and saddle-bags left at one part of 
the assembly grounds by those who had journeyed to the 
meeting. Saul evidently found himself unable to face this 
sudden publicity and had sought refuge among the _ bag- 
gage, symbolically, the mother. He was received by the 
people, who shouted, ‘‘Long live the king.’’ We are told, 
however, that ‘‘certain base fellows said: ‘How shall this 
man save us?’ And they despised him, and brought him 
no present. But he was one that held his peace.’’ 

Perhaps it is not too surprising that Saul was over- 
whelmed when called upon to take his place as king. Being 
anointed secretly by Samuel was one thing. Standing up 
before all the people as their king was another matter, par- 
ticularly after the doubtful approval of such a figure by 
Samuel himself. Samuel’s introduction of Saul was not 
characterized by effusiveness. He said simply, ‘See ye whom 
the Lord hath chosen that there is none like him among all 
the people?’ He was refering to the fact that Saul stood 
head and shoulders higher than any of the others. This, 
then, was his major claim to the kingship, a claim which the 
spiritual head of Israel found it easiest to accept. 

Saul returned to his father’s farm and continued to 
live as he had before, except that he now had a small group 
of retainers with him. 

What must have been Saul’s thoughts and fantasies as 
he worked quietly on the farm? No doubt he was wonder- 
ing when and how his first call to duty would come and if 
he would be able to meet the challenge. His title to the 
kingship could have no real meaning until he had proven 
himself. Saul thus had an opportunity to prepare in fantasy 
for what might lie before him. 

When the eall came, it was indeed a dramatic and urgent 
one. Kinsmen from the city of Jabesh-Gilead, east of the 
Jordan, were besieged by the Ammonites, a_ neighboring 
people. The imperilled city tried to make terms with the 
leader, Nabash, but he agreed to do so only on condition that 
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the right eye of every inhabitant of the city be put out, so 
that it might be a ‘‘reproach upon all Israel.’’ The elders 
of the city asked for seven days respite so that they might 
send for help throughout the borders of Israel. Nabash 
agreed, evidently convinced that such assistance would not 
be fortheoming. 

This message was not even brought directly to Saul, 
so little was he yet regarded as a leader. But as Saul was 
guiding the oxen out of the field after the day’s plowing, 
he heard the loud weeping of those who had just received 
the news. When Saul learned about the terms of Nabash, 
we are told that ‘‘his anger was greatly kindled. And he 
took his yoke of oxen, and cut them in pieces, and sent them 
throughout all the borders of Israel by the hand of mes- 
sengers, saying, ‘Whosoever cometh not forth after Saul 
and after Samuel, so shall it be done unto his oxen.’ And 
the dread of the Lord fell on the people and they came out 
aS one man.’’ 

Saul and his army completely routed the Ammonites and 
saved the people of Jabesh-Gilead. The new ruler had proven 
his worth as a warrior-king. This victory was the first im- 
portant move on the part of the Hebrew tribes, in this 
period of history, to test their strength, and it stimulated 
them to the task of regaining the freedom they had lost to 
the oppressive Philistines, their most powerful foe. 

What aspects of Saul’s personality does this quick and 
dramatic response reveal? The man who hid shyly behind 
the baggage when he was elected king, now becomes a leader 
of men, rousing them to take action in behalf of a city lying 
on the other side of the Jordan, remote from their immediate 
interests, in a period when lethargy and discouragement 
tended to separate the tribes from one another. The very 
boldness of his gesture in sacrificing a valuable pair of oxen, 
and the imperative quality of his command must have 
stimulated a responsive boldness in his followers. Here was 
a man who must be in deadly earnest about his mission. 
Such a one could be trusted as leader. This factor, together 
with the brutal nature of the threat which Nabash had em- 
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ployed, prompted the Hebrews to unprecedented action. It 
is noteworthy that the intensity of Saul’s response to the 
challenge is in sharp contrast to the modesty and self-efface- 
ment with which he had been living since his election. 

One wonders why Saul chose the killing of the oxen 
as a method of arousing the people. Evidently he was a man 
of impulsive behavior. The oxen were close at hand when 
the message for help reached him. One reason the people 
were indifferent to calls from other tribes was that they did 
not wish to leave their farm work undone while they went 
off to war. Saul had to show them that they could not plow 
their fields in peace while their kinsmen were in danger. 

On another level, Saul was proving to himself that he 
was able to make this sacrifice of the oxen. It was expressive 
of his own readiness to give up the life of the farmer for 
that of the soldier-king. 

There must have been unconscious significance, too, in 
this impulsive gesture. The oxen, which actually belonged 
to Kish, may have represented an extension of the father 
himself. We know the value of the bull as a father-symbol. 
In killing the oxen, Saul might have acted out the over- 
coming of the father who kept him tied to the plow. On 
another level, these animals may also have represented an 
aspect of Saul’s own personality. Oxen are submissive 
creatures, castrated males who plow the soil in a dull and 
daily routine. In slaying them, Saul may have been over- 
coming the submissive aspect of his own personality and 
rebelling triumphantly against the father, with whom his 
relationship must have been an ambivalent one. 

Saul could free himself from the control of Kish, how- 
ever, only under the influence of a more powerful parental 
figure, that of Samuel. The killing of the oxen, therefore, 
may also have been a form of sacrifice to God, and to Sam- 


uel, His representative. 

After the successful display of his leadership, Saul is 
publicly anointed king by Samuel. In his earlier election 
there was no ceremony of anointment. This latter occasion 
could be understood as the inauguration, the official begin- 
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ning of his rule. As described in the study about Samuel, 
this event was used largely by the priest to concentrate at- 
tention upon himself and to demonstrate the power he still 
exercised. He again reproached the people for their wicked- 
ness in asking for a king. Not a word of praise or encourage- 
ment is extended to Saul at the hands of the man who made 
him king, but he is exhorted to fear the Lord and to obey 
His commandments. 

The people however express their loyalty to Saul and 
threaten with death those who had questioned his rule. Saul 
intercedes for them and the occasion closes on a note of 
general amicability. 

After a brief period of kingship, probably two years, 
Saul incurs the ready displeasure of Samuel by disobeying 
him. Open war with the Philistines had been declared. Saul 
was instructed to wait seven days at Gilgal, where Samuel 
was to come and offer sacrifices before the Israelities went 
into battle. In the meantime, the military situation was 
rapidly deteriorating. Saul’s men, frightened by the large 
hordes of the enemy that were massing against them, were 
deserting. Finally, on the seventh day, Saul performed 
the sacrifice himself. No sooner had he done so than Sam- 
uel appeared and sternly rebuked him for his disobedience. 
Saul’s excuses were in vain. He was told that he had acted 
foolishly and that his kingdom would not continue. God 
would find another to fill his place. 

Biblical commentary tends toward the explanation that 
it was not in the actual performing of the religious ritual 
that Saul erred but in the fact that he had not waited for 
Samuel as he had been told to do. Saul had failed in a test 
situation. (4) To view this so objectively is to omit the 
human elements involved. While it was true that laymen 
could perform sacrifices themselves, it was customary, when 
a whole community was involved, that a priest should offi- 
ciate, as Samuel did on his circuit tours. On this particular 
occasion, when the divided powers between church and state 
were being put to the first test, it must have been of special 
importance to Samuel that he himself should perform the 
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sacrifice before the main body of the Hebrew people, the 
army. Both factors, then, must have been involved, Saul’s 
deferring to him in the matter of waiting and in the actual 
performance of the ritual. 

What is the significance of Saul’s failure to meet this 
test? If he really had a firm faith in Samuel as the man of 
God, whose prophetic and clairvoyant powers made him 
omniscient, he would have obeyed Samuel unquestioningly, 
regardless of the reality situation. The sin of which he was 
guilty, then, was not only disobedience, but a lack of faith 
in Samuel. He put his own judgment above that of the 
leading priest and prophet of Israel. This, Samuel could 
not tolerate. Basically, Saul was again rebelling against 
the father and trying to overthrow him. 

After Saul’s unhappy experience at Gilgal, the very 
next military undertaking is initiated by Jonathan, his son, 
in a spectacular fashion. He and his armour-bearer climb 
the heights of a rocky plateau at Michmas, where the Philis- 
tines are encamped, and boldly attack, killing about twenty 
men, according to the biblical account. This fierce assault 
within a small area of land upon the edge of the precipice 
may have started a landslide, for we are told that an earth- 
quake followed, adding to the terror and confusion among 
the Philistines. Across the valley, the watchmen of Saul on 
the heights of Gibeah, see the tumult in the ranks of the 
enemy. Saul learns that Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
are not in the camp and makes the correct surmise about 
what is going on. He and his army hastily move into the 
battle area and Israel wins a great victory that day. 

It is during the course of this long and strenuous day 
of fighting that Saul again behaves in a rash and impulsive 
fashion. He imposes a vow upon the people, forbidding 
them to eat any food until evening as a form of sacrifice 
to God to insure His favor in the outcome of the battle. 
Jonathan does not hear his father’s injunction, and when 
the army enters a forest and the youth sees some honey 
upon the ground, he extends his rod and lifts some of the 
honey to his mouth. Then one of the men tells him of the 
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ban his father had placed upon eating that day. 

Jonathan’s reaction was not one of horror or regret 
although the breaking of the ban carried a curse with it. 
He expressed a criticism of his father for increasing the 
hardships which the army had to endure, pointing out that 
the men would have had more strength with which to win 
a greater victory had they been permitted to take nourish- 
ment. 

In the evening, when the battle had been won, the people 
were faint with hunger. They seized eagerly upon the 
spoils, slaying the cattle upon the ground without following 
the prescribed ritual of ridding the animals of their blood. 
Again Saul shows his coneern for religious law and directs 
the people to slaughter the animals upon a rock. This is 
the second time within one day that Saul imposes regula- 
tions of a religious nature upon the people. Then he pro- 
ceeds to build an altar to God. The Bible makes a point of 
stating that it was the first altar Saul built to the Lord. 

The king must have been as a driven man that day. He 
was not content with the victory and with building an altar. 
He suggested that the battle be continued that night and 
the fighting go on until morning so that not a man of the 
enemy would be left. Again the men agree obediently to his 
wishes, saying, ‘Do whatsoever seemeth good unto thee.’ 

Sut the priest interposes, suggesting that they consult 
God first. Various methods were used to divine the will of 
God, among them, prophecies, dreams, and the casting of 
lots. We are told that God did not respond to Saul that 
day. The conclusion the king drew from this was that 
someone had sinned and God was displeased. Saul then 
called the chiefs together and questioned them regarding 
the conduct of their men, declaring that even if it were his 
own son who was at fault, he would have to die. We are 
told that ‘‘there was not a man among all the people that 
answered him.’’ 

Why should Saul have named Jonathan as the possible 
sinner? We have no indication that he knew anything about 
the latter’s innocent violation of the ban earlier that day. 
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Was the king only trying to prove to his men that even if 
someone dear to him was involved, he would still carry out 
his duty to God as he saw it? There is something in the 
way Saul expresses himself that indicates real hostility 
when he declares, ‘ . . . though it (the sin) be in Jonathan 
my son, he shall surely die.’ When the chiefs do not 
reply to his questioning, Saul’s next move hardly seems 
open to any other interpretation than that of deadly anger 
against his son. Instead of calling for a general casting of 
lots to discover the culprit, as was customary, Saul asks 
that all the men of Israel be on one side while he and Jona- 
than are on the other side, with the choice to be made be- 
tween these two sides. The father here clearly and un- 
equivoeally accuses the son and demands his punishment 
even before casting of the lots takes place. We have the 
impression that Jonathan’s sin was committed even before 
he violated the ban; that the more recent violation was used as 
a sereen for a greater sin of which he had been guilty. 

The lots are cast and Jonathan is revealed as the wrong- 
doer. Saul asks him what he has done and the youth replies 
that he tasted a little honey. He makes no excuses and 
asks for no merey, saying only, ‘Here I am; I will die.’ 
Saul was evidently ready to carry out the punishment, for 
he repeats his earlier declaration, saying ‘ ... thou shalt 
surely die, Jonathan.’ But the people intervene and save 
the hero of the day. 

On what basis did the people dare to contradict the 
wishes of their king? All that day they had obediently fol- 
lowed his rather arbitrary orders, saying only, ‘Do what 
seemeth good unto thee.’ But now they act vigorously 
against his judgment. Their reasoning is given in their 
answer to Saul, when they declare, ‘Shall Jonathan die, who 
hath wrought this great salvation in Israel? Far from it; 
as the Lord liveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall 
to the ground; for he hath wrought with God this day.’ 

This was indeed the very reason Saul must have felt 
the need to punish Jonathan. Let us recall the earlier events 
of the day. Jonathan suddenly takes the initiative from his 
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father by secretly embarking on a military exploit of his 
own, thus providing the stimulus for a victory that is decisive 
for the Hebrews. 

What must have been Saul’s feelings as he learns of 
the excitement in the Philistine camp and then finds out 
that Jonathan had departed from Gibeah. His son had acted 
without consulting him. Jonathan had stolen the show and 
made himself the hero of the day. Coming as this did, after 
Samuel’s rejection of Saul, the king’s vulnerability to being 
displaced must have been considerably increased. 

While nothing is said in the biblical account of Saul’s 
reaction to all this, his behavior during that entire day can 
be seen as a response to feelings of hurt, anger, and guilt. 
The vow of fasting which he imposed upon the army may 
have represented not only a way of propitiating God but 
also, unconsciously, of punishing the people for accepting 
Jonathan as a hero. Actually, fasting upon a day of battle 
was not a customary procedure. 

We know that a king has symbolic value for a people; 
it must be equally true that the king himself experiences 
the people in a symbolic way. They may represent not only 
his children, but also the wife and the mother, from whom 
he wants love and approval. 

The unfaithful woman who follows another deserves 
some degree of punishment, but the rival man is worthy of 
death. The deprivation which Saul imposed upon the peo- 
ple was an oral one. Jonathan, the one most worthy of pun- 
ishment, is the very person who again defies the father, this 
time by taking nourishment from the breast of the mother, 
as symbolized by the honey upon the surface of the earth. 
Moreover, he takes this food by ‘‘extending his rod’’ and 
using it to lift the honey to his mouth. Here we have an 
oral activity by means of a phallic symbol, as if to say that 
Jonathan was not only taking possession of the pre-Oedipal 
mother, but was also injecting into this act a phallic sig- 
nificance, thus displacing the father. Jonathan had behaved 
as a rival sibling for the mother and as a rival lover for 
the wife. On a reality level, he had displaced Saul with the 
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people that day, and it was for this latter act, which for 
Saul must have earried with it unconscious, reactivated 
meanings of earlier deprivations, that Saul wished to punish 
him. 

Some may wonder if Saul expressed willingness to 
sacrifice Jonathan with the hope that the people would in- 
tervene, as they actually did, and thus absolve him from 
this painful duty. But there is nothing in the account to 
justify such an interpretation. On the contrary, Saul’s 
whole demeanor that day was one of a man possessed. His 
need for a further outlet of his aggressive energies is in- 
dicated by his wish to prolong the battle during the night. 
His expressed wish not to leave one man alive may have 
represented an effort to displace his hostility from Jonathan 
to the enemy. 

This zeal for fighting was in decided contrast to Saul’s 
earlier attitude at Gibeah, before Jonathan took over the 
initiative for the battle at Michmas. We are told that ‘‘Saul 
tarried in the uttermost part of Gibeah under the pomegran- 
ate-tree. ...’’ One definitely gets the impression here of 
delayed action. Perhaps the king’s zest for battle had been 
lessened and his confidence in victory decreased after he 
had incurred Samuel’s displeasure at Gilgal. Anyhow, while 
he tarried with his chosen group of six hundred men, and 
the enemy waited in the camp on the hilltop across the 
valley, many of Saul’s army drifted away to hide in the hills 
ot Ephraim. Jonathan must have grown increasingly im- 
patient and finally determined on action of his own. 

Saul’s wish to prolong the battle during the night may 
also have expressed a need to regain his rightful role as the 
one who initiates a battle and directs it. These unworthy, 
personal motives may have been sensed by the priest, who 
interposes with the suggestion that God’s will be determined 
in this matter. It is then that Saul is forced to face the 
conflict between himself and Jonathan, which is the real 
issue involved. 

It is interesting that when Jonathan becomes the people’s 
hero, Saul takes on a role that is comparatively new for him. 
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He becomes very concerned with securing God’s favor for 
his people in this military campaign, imposing religious regu- 
lations of a rather severe nature and building his first altar 
to God. He climaxes this religious zeal by a willingness to 
sacrifice his son because of the latter’s unwitting violation 
of the ban. These desperate efforts to appease the Father 
seem to be parallel with a growing antagonism to his son. 
By sacrificing Jonathan at this time, he would be satisfying 
both impulses, his aggression and his guilt. 

One gets the impression that Saul is behaving toward 
Jonathan as Samuel had earlier behaved toward the king 
himself. Just as the priest had punished Saul for taking 
the initiative at Gilgal, rejecting the king in the name of 
God, so Saul was ready to do with Jonathan. His religious 
fervor is also expressed by acting as a father-priest toward 
the people. It is possible that Samuel’s rejection of him at 
Gilgal was followed by a period of depression during which 
he displayed the inactivity manifested at Gibeah. During 
this time, Saul may have utilized the defense of introjection 
and incorporated the abandoned object. This process would 
explain his increased religious zeal and his greater antagon- 
ism toward Jonathan, with whom he must also have identi- 
fied as the ‘‘bad son’’ who represented a projection of him- 
self. 

However, Saul did allow himself to be restrained by 
the people. He did not act out his aggressive impulse, and 
we have no basis for believing that he would have done so 
under any circumstances. We know how wide is the gap 
between speech and action. His anger may have dissipated 
itself in the little scene which he caused to be enacted, and 
the episode may have ended as he basically wanted it to. It 
is interesting that he gave up his plan to pursue the Philis- 
tines further that night. He submits to the will of God, as 
revealed by the priest, as he had submitted to the will of 
the people. Thus Saul was able to overcome his impulse of 
murderous rage and allow his positive feelings for Jonathan 
and the more normal aspects of his superego to control his 
behavior. 
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After the successful battle at Michmas, Saul threw him- 
self with great energy into continuous warfare. We are 
told that he ‘‘fought against all his enemies on every side, 
against Moab, and against the children of Ammon, and 
against Edom, and against the kings of Zobah, and against 
the Philistines; and whithersoever he turned himself, he 
put them to the worse. And he did valiantly, and smote 
the Amalekites, and delivered Israel out of the hands of them 
that spoiled them.”’ 

One might detect in this energetic and continuous war- 
fare an effort on the part of Saul to externalize his own 
conflict and to ward off his depression by expressing his 
hostility in socially approved ways. He may also have 
learned the danger of inertia, for it allowed others to take 
over the leadership. 

After this period of zealous war-making, Saul’s second 
clash with Samuel occurs and this is evidently another turn- 
ing point in his life. Saul again disobeys an injunction of 
the head priest and is again rejected by Samuel. Modern 
biblical criticism theorizes that actually only one such in- 
cident took place and that the two accounts are from dif- 
ferent sources which, when integrated, give the impression 
of two separate incidents. For our purpose, however, as 
stated before, all of the material has equal psychological 
validity and we will accept the biblical account as presented. 

Samuel commands Saul to make war upon the Amale- 
kites, the most ruthless foes of Israel, who almost wiped 
out the Israelite tribes in the desert of Sinai when they 
were fleeing from slavery in Egypt. Saul is enjoined to car- 
ry out the dread herem against these people. This meant 
that every living thing, men, women, children, and animals, 
were to be utterly destroyed as an offering to God. This 
primitive, barbaric procedure was not the customary method 
of warfare in those days. Generally, when a battle was lost, 
the victors took over control of the land and the people, like 
an occupying army in modern times. 

We will not enter here into the question of what 
prompted Samuel to impose such a duty upon Saul. It is 
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our purpose, rather, to see what its consequences were for 
the king. Saul first took the precaution of warning the 
friendly tribe of Kenites, who lived among the Amalekites, 
to depart from them, in order not to share the same fate. 
Then the Hebrews made war upon their foes, winning a de- 
cisive victory. However, Saul and his men spared the life 
of Agag, the king, and saved the best of the sheep and oxen. 

Samuel learned of Saul’s disobedience. We are told 
that ‘‘it grieved Samuel and he eried unto the Lord all 
night.’’ Then in the morning Samuel went to meet Saul. 
The king must indeed have been fearful of the consequences 
of his act. He actually resorts to an untruth when he meets 
Samuel at a short distance from the camp, greeting him with 
the words, ‘Blessed be thou of the Lord; I have performed 
the commandment of the Lord.’ 

Samuel answers sternly, ‘What meaneth then this bleat- 
ing of the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen 
which I hear?’ 

Saul tries to exonerate himself, saying that it was the 
people who took the animals as spoils for the purpose of 
sacrificing them to God. This probably was not true either, 
as it was not indicated earlier when the action took place. 
Samuel thunders in reply, ‘Behold, to obey is better than 
to sacrifice; And to hearken than the fat of rams. For re- 
bellion is as the sin of witeheraft, And stubborness is as 
idolatry and teraphim.’ 

It is interesting that Samuel puts the sin of rebellion 
and stubbornness in the same eategory as witchcraft and 
idolatry. To rebel against Samuel was to show a lack of 
faith in the God he represented. Such an attitude was 
equivalent to belief in magie and false gods. 

Saul then confesses that he has sinned and admits that 
it was because he feared the people that he followed their 
wishes. Samuel must have understood well Saul’s low sense 
of self-esteem, for in his denunciation of the king he cries 
out, ‘Though thou be little in thine own sight, art thou not 
head of the tribes of Israel?’ Saul pleads for Samuel’s par- 
don but the priest sternly repudiates him saying, ‘Because 
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thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, He hath also re- 
jected thee from being king.’ 

As Samuel turns to go away, Saul seizes his robe as if 
to detain him. It must have been a desperate gesture for 
it was strong enough actually te tear the garment, or per- 
haps a decorative strip of cloth hanging from the waist. 
Another rabbinic interpretation is that it was Samuel who 
seized hold of Saul’s robe and tore it in order to express 
symbolically what he then said to Saul, ‘The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it 
to a neighbor of thine, that is better than thou.’ 

The tearing of the garment can be seen as a symbolic 
castration. Perhaps the very ambiguity of whose cloak was 
torn points to a mutual eastration. Saul had reduced Sam- 
uel to impotence by disobeying him, and the priest, in turn, 
punished the king by rending the kingdom from him, thus 
taking away his power. The tearing of a garment to signify 
a loss is still a part of the mourning rites of Orthodox Jew- 
ry, among whom it is customary to make a cut in the outer 
dress of each of the chief mourners. The castration symbol- 
ism is also apparent here. 

The distraught king pleads with Samuel to return with 
him to the camp and perform the services so that the leader 
of Israel might save face. Samuel yields to this plea. After- 
wards the priest commands that Agag be brought before 
him and he slays the Amalekite king with his own sword be- 
fore all the people. Then Samuel returns to his home at 
Ramah. He never meets Saul face to face again. 

The biblical narrative then deals with Samuel’s secret 
anointment of David as the future king of Israel. Saul 
continues to serve as the ruler. Samuel’s rejection of him 
was a private matter between the two and did not affect 
Saul’s position on a reality basis. The priest did not have 


power to make and unmake kings at his will. The psycho- 
logical impact, however, of what had occurred was over- 
whelming for Saul. Of what good was the kingship if God, 
through Samuel, had rejected him, and moreover, had taken 
away the royal prerogative from his descendants? 
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Immediately after this, we are told that ‘‘the spirit of 
the Lord had departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from 
the Lord terrified him.’’ It is clear that the same power 
which had favored him was now punishing him. This is a 
good deseription of how Saul’s ambivalent relationship with 
Samuel gave way and led to his further incorporation of 
the lost object and the consequent depression that followed. 

Why did Saul disobey Samuel’s command to carry out 
the herem against the Amalekites? Samuel intuitively de- 
scribes his act as one of rebellion. Saul evidently had a need 
to rebel against a father-imago. We know that psychologi- 
cally submission and rebellion go hand in hand. Saul’s 
relationship to his own father seemed to be of this character, 
and he must have transferred these feelings to Samuel. 
Probably this transference took on an even more intense 
character because Saul became so clearly an object of Sam- 
uel’s influence, a puppet king, the man to whom God gave 
a “‘echanged heart’’ as soon as he was anointed by the priest. 
Such a degree of submission to a figure as dominating as 
Samuel must have been very threatening to Saul’s ego. The 
strength that he received from the priest must have been 
illusory, accentuated by Samuel’s magnetic power. The 
healthy aspects of the king’s personality must have rebelled 
against this threat to its integrity. This factor, together 
with the aggression that always accompanies submission, 
made it inevitable that Saul should defy Samuel. 

The form that this defiance took must also be significant. 
He spared the life of Agag, the king. What could have 
prompted him to do this? Saul’s act of merey must have 
been made on the basis of identification. He treated Agag 
as he himself would have wished to be treated in a similar 
situation. As for saving the best of the animals, Saul must 
indeed have listened to the voice of the people. The He- 
brews, themselves a pastoral and agricultural people, evi- 
dently found it difficult to destroy these innocent and real- 
istically valuable creatures. The activating force of hatred 
which could have helped them enforce the religious dictum 
against the Amalekites, a people who had been so implaeably 
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hostile to their own, could not apply to the animals. 

Saul must have spoken truly when he told Samuel that 
he feared the people and therefore obeyed their wishes. To 
some degree, this fear had a reality basis. The Hebrews were 
a democration nation with a representative government of 
elders. The people were truly the power behind the throne. 
But Saul was their accepted king, their leader in victorious 
battle, and it was customary for them to obey him. Saul’s 
fear therefore must also have contained some unrealistic 
elements, reflecting his own insecurity. If he was able to 
rebel against Samuel, might not his people, his sons, be 
capable of rebelling against him? He thus projected his 
own hostility upon the people and feared them. Other un- 
conscious factors may also have been involved in the saving 
of the animals on Saul’s part. He had begun his career by 
killing his father’s pair of oxen as a symbol of rebellion 
against Kish and as a form of sacrifice to a more powerful 
father. Now, the gesture of saving the oxen and sheep may 
have been a way of undoing the earlier act and thus ex- 
pression rebellion toward the new father-imago. Saul car- 
ries out the priest’s behest but not completely, behaving in 
a pseudo-submissive fashion. 

Immediately after Samuel’s second and more vigorous 
rejection, Saul succumbs to his emotional malady. He is 
now truly a sick and melancholy king. The ‘‘evil spirit’’ 
that haunted him was the incorporated image of a sadistic, 
rejecting father, probably made more terrifying through 
Saul’s distorted projections which preceded the ineorpora- 
tion, and leading to a severe depression (5). It is likely 
that the physiological factor of his age also made the trauma 
of approaching displacement particularly hard to endure. 

It is during this period of his illness that David enters 
upon the scene of Saul’s life and becomes the central figure 
around which the king’s emotional conflict rages. In Part 
Two of this study we shall explore Saul’s relationship to 
this new son-figure and also see further indications of how 
the king’s ambivalence affected the emotional development 
of his own son, Jonathan. 
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